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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


\ r the great meeting of the Metropolitan Pelice in Hyde Park 
4 last Sunday the Police Union collapsed. Once more British 


common-sense triumphed—it triumphed, as it often does, in 
spite of alarming signs which made pessimists give rein to their 
forebodings. For example, the ballot of the men had been 
heavily in favour of a strike. The extremist leaders of the 
movement appeared on the platform with these fortifying figures 
1 their pockets, and so far as statistical support went, they 
had every right to go ahead with a stout heart to turn the 
police into a Soviet agency. But all the time the leaders knew 
that the majority of the policemen, for all their votes, recognized 
that the police cannot be managed on ordinary industrial lines ; 
that the offer of the Government, though late, was a good one 
in itself; and that to persist in the rebellious movement was to 
isk fer disaster to every individual concerned in it. 


The leaders, therefore, with a most amusing parade of sagacity, 
informed the meeting that evidently Mr. Shortt wanted the 
police to strike in order to shatter them, and that the last thing 
they would advise the police to do would be to let the Home 
Seeretary have his way. The argument recalls to our memory 
a picture of many years ago in which a small and fussy gendarme 
tries to save his dignity. He has ordered a great hulking 
The labourer has refused. Then the 

“What! You won't move? 
“No.” ‘Then stay where you are!” The rather pitiful 
attempt at saving face in Hyde Park may have satisfied the 
authors of it. But the plain meaning to the ordinary man, as 
well as to the rank-and-file of the police, is that the Police Union 
as such is collapsing, if it has not already collapsed. 


labourer to ‘‘ move on.” 


following duologue occurs: 


The upshot of the whole matter is that though the hotheads 
pretend that they have merely postponed the strike, we shall 
probably hear little more of the matter. This, however, depends 
upon whether the Government behave wisely. It cannot be 
pretended that they have behaved wisely hitherto. For a long 
time it was notorious that the police were insufficiently paid, and 
that their conditions of service were in some respects vexatious, 
We have never been able to understand why the Govern- 
ment, faced as they have been with a constant state of labour 
unrest, did not make it their special duty and task to do justice 
to the police. Half the revolutions in history can be traced to 
an ill-paid and disaffected army, and the police are of course in 
certain senses a military force. It was esse ntial that the police 
should be placed safely above the customary hagglings and 
anxieties of industrial life. Every Government must be able 





to rely upon them absolutely in all circumstances, and reliance 
can never be placed upon a body which has genuine grievances. 


The present promise of the Government that constables shall 
start with wages of £3 10s. a weck and have better service con- 
ditions seems good if it is carried out thoroughly and quickly. 
The tragedy is that this promise, which was due to the police 
on the merits of the case, now seems to have been extorted by 
threats. The good sense of the rank-and-file of the police, 
however, has carried them through the worst crisis that has vet 
occurred, and if the Government are not foolish again all should 
now go well, 


It is to our mind most reassuring to notice how time aftet 
time, and in one section of the people after another, the faculty 
for taking a temperate and reasonable course saves us from 
national disaster, The revolt of the police against their own 
revolt is only one instance. Last week we recorded the decision 
of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress to 
turn down the preposterous pretensions of the miners and 
transport workers to dictate the policy of the country on Con- 
scription, the maintenance of troops in Russia, the raising of 
the German blockade, and the treatment of conscientious 
objectors. In vain forthe autocrats of the Triple Alliance had a 
General Election been held and a thumping vote been recorded 
for a particular political programme. Their minute oligarchy 
wanted another policy, and so it protested that if the democracy 
did not accept its point of view, it would ride down democracy 
by “industrial action.””’ The humour of the thing is that this 
oligarchy labels its own methods ** democratic.” 


After all, no one need be greatly alarmed at such follies. The 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress after a 
moment of hesitation acted like sensible men. So we believe 
it will always be. The British public are very slow, but they 
are also very sure. They are rather like cattle, which when 
some novel object or unfamiliar person appears in a field crowd 
round it or him to have a good look. The converging move- 
ment of the beasts might well be alarming to any one who did 
not know that they were only curious and wanted to meditate 
on the portent. The British people are also profoundly in- 
quisitive. If they were not so once, they have at all events 
become so with the morning and evening habit of newspaper 
reading. A converging popular movement upon some object 
of curiosity certainly looks alarming at first ; but when curiosity 
has been satisfied our countrymen turn away like the cattle 
and continue their quiet grazing. 


Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, in a Note enclosing the German 
counter-proposals to the Peace Conference last week, said that 
the Allies’ demands “ go beyond the strength of the German 
people.” He objected to the cession of the Walloon district of 
Malmédy to Belgium and to the temporary cession of the Sear 
Valley to France. He complained of the sum to be paid by way 
of reparation, saying that ‘ the German people would be con- 
demned to permanent slave labour.” He declared that Ger- 

} 


many would have to forgo “all political, economic, and ideal- 


istic activities’ abroad, though her “ idealistic activities *’ axe 
well known to have been devoted to spreading unrest and 
disorder in every part of the world. We are unmoved by such 
Germany made the war, and she 


must abide by the result of her wanton appe: lto arms. When 


she shows repentance for her evil deeds, it will be time enough 


German propaganda as this. 


to consider whether the Peace terms can be lightened. 


The Allies at St. Germain on Monday presented their Peace 
terms to Austria, now only a small Republic. Unfortunately 
the terms were incomplete, becaus¢ the Allies have failed, after 
nearly seven months, to come to a decision about the S uthern 
Slav “frontiers or to fix the Austrian bill of costs. But the 
Austrian remnant of the once mighty Hapsburg Empire must 
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of course accept whatever conditions the Allies care to impose. 
The most notable feature of the Treaty is the cession to Italy 
of the Brenner Pass, the natural geographical boundary of 
Italy. Tt is true that a small number of Germans live south of 
the Brenner, but the Allies have rightly given Italy the only 
sound strategic frontier north of Trento instead of insisting on 
a pedantic adherence to the principle of nationality alone. Italy 
by her great sacrifices has earned the right to a secure frontier, 
and she may be trusted to give the few German Tirolese a far 
better government than they had under the Hapsburgs. The 
Allies declare the Danube below Ulm an international river. 
With wise generosity, they guarantee to Austria free access for 
her trade to the Adriatic. 


Tt was announced on Monday, as a pendant to the Austrian 
Treaty, that-Great Britain had recognized the new kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. The frontiers of this State 
have yet to be fixed. The partition of the Banat with Rumania 
and the delimitation of the Macedonian and Albanian borders 
are just as much vexed questions as the problem of Fiume and 
Dalmatia. We have great sympathy with the Southern Slavs, 
who were the first victims of the war, but we cannot help wishing 
that they would display a more conciliatory spirit towards their 
neighbours and allies, to whose efforts they owe in no small 
degree their liberation from German bondage. Much of the 
delay at the Peace Conference has been caused by the unwise 
tendency of the Southern Slavs to press their national claims 
to the uttermost. 


The Russian and Esthonian forces under General Yudenitch 
made a further advance last week towards Gatchina, twenty-five 
miles south of Petrograd. Some of the Bolshevik troops mutinied 
and many were captured. The Bolshevik fleet on Saturday last 
made a sortie from Kronstadt in order to bombard the Esthonian 
coast, but was driven back at once by a British squadron. The 
island fortress of Kronstadt, covering the minefields, alone 
prevents our ships from reaching Petrograd forthwith. It will 
doubtless surrender when General Yudenitch reaches the capital, 
and the food transports which starving Petrograd awaits with 
impatience can then ascend the Neva. Bolshevism stands for 
hunger and rapine, but the Allies can offer Russia food. 


America was startled on Monday night by a series of bomb 
outrages in Washington, New York, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
and other places. At Washington the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Palmer, was the intended victim, but he and his family escaped, 
while one of the assassins was blown to pieces. In New York 
and Pittsburg the houses of two Judges were attacked. The 
outrages were obviously the work of the Anarchist organization, 
which is probably subsidized by Lenin. Some Americans 
profess sympathy with the Bolsheviks. We are sure that the 
American people dislike Bolsheviks quite as much as we do, and 


this murderous plot will help to convince America that the | 


Bolshevik centres of infection in Petrograd and Moscow must 
be suppressed with the least possible delay. 


The young Amir of Afghanistan seems already to have repented 
of his rash folly in declaring war upon us. In a letter dated 


May 28th, three weeks after the first Afghan attack on the | 


Indian frontier, the Amir declared that he would stop hostilities 
and asked for an honourable peace. The repulse of his troops 
with great loss in the Khyber region and the victorious advance 
of the Indian Army on the Kandahar road doubtless helped to 
convince him that war would not pay. But our air raids on 
Jelalabad and Kabul probably pointed the moral in a still more 
direct way. The Afghans are no longer safe in their hill fast- 
nesses. 
wherever they seek refuge. 
Young Turkish and Bolshevik friends did not enlighten him. 
The Amir would be well advised to make a prompt submission 
on the terms offered by the Viceroy, and to dismiss the foreign 
wischief-makers who have brought him into his present plight. 


The Bill to give effect to the Montagu-Chelmsford Report on 
Indian reforms was introduced in the House of Commons on 
Thursday week. Like so many modern Bills, it provides a 
framework which the India Office is empowered to fill up by 
means of rules. In regard to the Provincial Governments, as 
we have already stated, the hopeless confusion that will result 
from the co-existence of responsible and irresponsible Ministers 
in the same Government is to be averted or leasened by giving 


The British airman can spy them out and bomb them | 
Amanullah forgot this, and his | 





the Governor power to override or dismiss any Minister, whether 
official or non-official. The Governor may alsoauthorize expendi. 
ture to which the local Legislature refuses its assent. Similarly 
the Governor-General may disregard the All-India Assembly in 
cases of emergency and pass laws through the Council of State, 
It is clear from the despatches published on Monday that the 
Indian Government regard the “ diarchy ” with grave misgiving, 
and disapprove in particular of the Fectham Committee's pro. 
posal to entrust secondary and higher education, as a “ trans. 
ferred subject,” to the care of untried native Ministers. Byt 
Lord Chelmsford should have protested before he signed the 
Report. 





The House of Lords on Thursday week voted by a large 
majority for a judicial inquiry into the case of Miss Violet 
Douglas-Pennant, who was summarily dismissed last August 
from her position as Commandant of the Women’s Royal Air 
Force. We cannot now enter into the controversy over this 
matter, but it seems to us clear that the House of Lords wag 
right in demanding an inquiry. Miss Douglas-Pennant has 
sixteen years of public service to her credit, especially as a Welsh 
Insurance Commissioner, and she is entitled as much as tho 
humblest maid-servant to clear her character of the aspersions 
implied in an abrupt dismissal without notice. At the sani 
time the officers at the head of the Royal Air Force should have 
an opportunity of showing that they were not actuated by 
unworthy motives in the drastic course which they took. Mr 
Bonar Law on Wednesday said that the Government would 
disregard the resolution of the House of Lords, and would 
refuse an inquiry lest it should create a precedent. 
to us that this is a blunder, for the controversy will continue, 
exciting suspicion and illwill. 





It seems 


The highly important Bill to restore the old Trade Union 
customs and practices which were suspended during the war was 
read a second time in the House of Commons on Monday 
The Bill redeems a Government pledge. At the same time it 
may be hoped that the Trade Unions will not insist on the litera! 
| restoration of those old rules and customs under which men wer 
discouraged or prevented from doing their best, while women 
were kept out of many industries. Mr. Clynes admitted that the 
Unions must take account of the claims of the women and of the 
partly skilled workers, who have done such valuable service 
throughout the war. He declared that the deliberate limitation 
of output not only injured the employer and the country, but 
was also “ a great and real loss to the working men themselves.’ 
It would be well if this truth were impressed upon every member 
of a Trade Union. We can pay our debts and reduce prices to 
the old level only by producing more thry we did before. High 
wages can be paid to men who do a fair day’s work. But not 
even America could afford to pay high wages to slack workmen 





Mr. Chamberlain on Monday obtained the sanction of the 
| House of Commons for a new loan to be issued after the Whitsun 
| tide recess. He said that he wished to reduce the immense 
| floating debt, at present not far short of £2,000,000,000, and 
| that he hoped to receive £250,000,000 in new money A loan 
| issued on favourable terms ought to be a great success, as there 
| is much money awaiting investment. But the Government 
| would do well to make it clear to nervous investors that they 
| will not countenance the wild and ruinous schemes for a “ levy 
| on capital,” to which some Asquithian Liberals have unwisely 
| given their approval. The mere suspicion that part of the 
money lent to the State might be confiscated would suffice to 
spoil the fair prospects of the new loan. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury on Tuesday moved the second 
reading of the so-called Enabling Bill in the House of Lords. 
The National Assembly of the Church of England (Powers) Bill 
would, he said, “enable the Church to do its work properly.” 
The old Acts relating to Ecclesiastical Courts, patronage, disci- 
pline, dilapidations, Colonial clergy, and so on, urgently required 
amendment, but Parliament could not give time to such matters. 
The proposed Church Assembly, Lord Parmoor explained, would, 
like a Department, issue Provisional Orders subject to the 
approval of Parliament. Lord Haldane moved an amendment 
protesting that, without inquiry, “ the greater part of the people 
of England” would be excluded from ‘“‘ effective influence in the 
affairs of the National Church.” He expressed a strong dislike 
to conferring wide powers on a Church Assembly and an irre- 


i sponsible Privy Council Committee, and he declared that the 
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Bil] would transform the National Church into a denomination. 
It seems to us impossible that the Bill can become law. But 
if so, what will the reformers do then ? They are earnest men. 
Will there be a secession? Perhaps; but we think it will be 


a smal) one. 


After two days’ debate the House of Commons on Wednesday 
accepted, by 187 votes to 34, Major Wood’s resolution in favour 
of “the creation of subordinate Legislatures within the United 
Kingdom” and of a Parliamentary inquiry into “a measure 
of Federal Devolution,” without prejudice to any proposals 
that the Government may have to make with regard to Ireland. 
The large majority was doubtless influenced by the general 
feeling that Parliament is overworked and should devolve some 
of its burdens upon lesser bodies. We sympathize with that 
view, and we see no reason why the County Councils and the 
large Municipalities should not enjoy larger powers. But the 
so-called Federalists, who would break up the United Kingdom 
in order to reunite it on a Federal basis, have yet to produce 
a workable scheme, and, above all, to show how such a Govern- 
ment would be financed. Is England to pay part of the cost 
of governing Scotland, Wales, and Treland without having any 
control over their expenditure ? That would be pleasant for 
the smaller parts of the kingdom, but it would not be popular 
with the English taxpayer. Let us decentralize our adminis- 
tration as far as possible, 3ut to reverse the historic process 
by breaking up the United Kingdom would be suicide. 


“ 


Mr. G. H. Roberts,. the Food Controller, speaking to the 
Industrial League on Tuesday, administered a severe 
to Mr. Smillie for signing the Whitley Report and then doing 
his utmost to prevent that admirable scheme from succeeding. 
Mr. Smillie made no reservation in his approval of the Whitley 


Committee’s plan for joint Trade Councils of employers and | 
| they came upon this hoard, 


workmen, yet he was trying to promote a class-war, Mr. 


| courage, 
| exertions, and help to save humanity by her example. 


the Connaught Rooms on Friday week, made a graceful speech 
in acknowledging the toast of the World’s Peace. He began 
by thanking the meeting for choosing him as the next President 
of the Corporation, and then remarked that it was difficult to 
realize that we could now drink to the World’s Peace. Ger- 
many’s terms of Peace, no doubt duly pigeon-holed in Berlin, 
“would have put us all to a great deal of inconvenience,” 
Printers would have disliked setting up German declarations ; 
instead they were producing a very good British paper in Cologne, 
To secure peace we required wisdom, patience, energy, and 
He hoped that Britain would save herself by her 





Mr. Asquith devoted his Presidential Address before the 
English Association on Friday week to Sir Henry Wotton, 
Stuart courtier, diplomatist, and Provost of Eton, as a poet 
whose style had given enduring life to some at least of his verses, 
In these strenuous days, ‘‘ when to an old-fashioned ear there 
seemed to be a fine and often an almost arrogant disorder in the 
outpourings of the contemporary Muse,” Mr. Asquith’s insistence 
on the importance of style in poetry is as unusual as it is welcome. 





rebuke | 


Roberts, as an old Trade Union leader and a Labour Member, | 


said that Mr. Smillie ‘either dishonest or intellectually 
incapable of making any protest against the recommendations 
in the Report,” and that he was “a man wholly unworthy of 
taking the rank of leader and a man against whom the working 
to be warned.” We are glad that Mr. Roberts 
spoke so plainly. Mr. Smillie and his friends are trying to 
turn the Labour movement into revolutionary courses with 
which the vast majority of working men have no sympathy. 


was 


classes ought 


Sir Auckland Geddes told the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday that coal would continue to be scarce next winter, and 
that the price, already very high, would have to be raised by 
4s. 6d. a ton. Consumers of more than five tons a year would 
still be rationed. The owners’ profit is limited to 1s, 2d. a 
ton, but the very large increases in the miners’ wages, together 
with the reduction of the nominal working day from eight 
to seven hours, would involve a loss of £46,600,000 on the coal- 
mines if the present prices were maintained. Sir Auckland 
Geddes estimated the total output for the year from July as 
no more than three-quarters of the output for 1913. The 
need for coal was never greater than now both at home and 
in France and Italy, yet we shall be+short of fuel and shall 
have very little to spare for export. The figures given by 
the Coal Controller to the Coal Commission on Wednesday 
unhappily show that the average miner this year has produced 
less than nine-tenths of a ton in a shift, whereas he used to 
produce a ton, and that the percentage of men absent from 
work has increased by nearly a fourth. We do not grudge 
the miners their very high wages if they will do their best to 
But we shall have a right to complain if these 
“idle rich’? whom Mr, 


raise coal 
favoured monopolists imitate the few 
Smillie is so fond of denouncing. 


The King’s Birthday Honours, announced on Tuesday in | 


bewildering volume, were chiefly awarded for war service. ‘The 
names of Sir Douglas Haig and Sir David Beatty rightly stood 
at the head of the list. The Field-Marshal and the Admiral to 
whom the country owes so much for their long and brilliant 
services had fully earned the Order of Merit which they received. 
That Order, we are glad to think, is severely restricted in number, 
and has become the most honourable distinction to which a 


sritish citizen can aspire. 


The Prince of Wales, as chief guest at the ninety-second 
anniversary dinner of the Printers’ Pension Corporation in 


Wotton, who defined the happy man as 
“Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all,” 
was not the poet for a materialistic age, but his place in English 
literature is assured. It is a pity that he should be remembered 
most often by his jesting definition of an Ambassador as “ an 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his country.” 


Mr. Balfour’s estate at Whittingehame has become as famous 
as Boscoreale or Hildesheim through the discovery, on the hill- 
top of Traprain Law, of a wonderful store of Roman silver. 
Mr. Curle and Mr, George Macdonald, the two well-known 
Scottish archaeologists, were excavating an old hill fort when 
which, according to Professor 
Haverfield in Wednesday’s Times, filled three buckets. The 
silver is apparently church plate looted from an early monastery 
on the Continent and buried at Whittingehame, perhaps in the 
fourth century, by some Teutonic pirate. The plate is much 
damaged, but is ‘‘ exquisite in technique” and partly Christian’ 
in design. One inscription perhaps refers to the German monas- 
tery of Priim. No such find has ever before been made in Britain. 
Professor Haverfield states that the silver will be preserved in 
one of the Edinburgh museums. It is one more triumph for the 
spade under skilled direction. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week Mr. Churchill 
defended the notorious War Office circular, whose object was 
to obtain information from Commanding Officers and their 
seniors as to the loyalty of the troops in relation to Labour 
troubles and to the supply of drafts for the Russian campaign, ° 
In the first place, it may be recalled that the circular, a 
confidential document, was stolen, and was published in the 
Daily Herald. Mr. Churchill said that this breach of decent 
journalistic traditions was part of a scheme to promote sedition ; 
and that if trouble arose from that source, he hoped to see the 
instigators of riot, as well as their catspaws, in the dock. The 
circular used incorrectly the word “ strike-breakers ”’ in relation 
Mr. Churchill pointed out that no Government 


” 


to soldiers. 
would use soldiers as strike-breakers—that is, as “ blacklegs 
in industrial disputes. But the Government must and would 
certainly use soldiers to maintain all public services vital to the 
nation if they were interrupted by labour war. It was important 
that the War Office should learn what was the temper of the 
troops in the early spring of this year. The circular had elicited 
much information—and it happened to be reassuring informa- 
tion, both as to labour disputes and as to Russia. Mr. Churchill 
paid a warm compliment to the broad-minded and sane atti- 





tude of many Trade Union leaders towards the State and its 


paramount interests. 


We are glad to inform our readers that the series of articles 
entitled “‘ Church and State: a Vindication of English Erastian- 
ism,” by Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, which recently appeared in the 
Spectator, have been reprinted in a pamphlet. An Introduction 
on “The Erastianism of the Church of England” has been 
written by the Bishop of Carlisle. The pamphlet may be 
obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, Ltd., 98-99 Fetter 
| Lane, E.C. 4; price 6d., by post Lgd. extra. 


| ~ = ‘) x ” 
| Bank rate,d per cent.,changed from 54 per cent. April 5.1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS. 


TERY shortly after the appearance of these pages 
\ President Wilson will return to America and begin 
his campaign of conversion—i.e., the conversion of the 
Senate, the bulk of the Republican Party, and of the people 
of the United States as a whole, to the Treaty constituting 
the League of Nations and all that it involves. Though 
we have thought it our duty to criticize certain of that 
Treaty's provisions, and though rightly or wrongly we hold 
that there are not a few things that would be better out 
of the Covenant, and certain other things that would be 
much better in, we most sincerely hope that the President 
will succeed in his task, and that we shall not end the war 
tragedy by a greater tragedy. For it wou!d be no less 
then a tragedy if America rejected a genuine effort to put 
an end to all wars, or rather, since that we fear must be a 
yain hope, to reduce the vast sums now spent upon arma- 
ments, and to provide a valid insurance to nations who 
have the courage to trust to the sanctity of the contracts 
upon which the League of Nations is to be founded. 

But though we most ardently hope that a compromise 
will be arrived at which will prove satisfactory to the 
American people generally and yet not destroy the League, 
we cannot help feeling a great deal of anxiety upon the 
subject. We cannot conceal from ourselves that Mr. Wilson, 
though no doubt with the best intentions, ran grave risks 
when he neglected the obviously best method to carry the 
Republican Party and its representatives in the Senate 
with him in the matter of the League of Nations. Even at 
the risk of being thought impertinent, we feel bound to 
say that he should have much more clearly and openly 
recognized the essential conditions of the problem with 
which he was faced. That those conditions are difficult 
and irksome, and that any man may be pardoned for 
wishing them different and for trying to find ways of avoid- 
ing them, we entirely understand. Still, they are there, 
and they are irremovable except through compromise and 
goodwill. Therefore the sound plan was to have met 
them fairly and squarely, and not to have assumed that 
they would bow of themselves to the wishes of great 
men, or could be brushed aside by invoking, not the 
law of the Constitution, but the whirlwind of popular 
indignation. 

The essential fact of the American Constitution, when it 
comes to a matter of Covenants and vital pacts with other 
nations, is the power conferred, not only upon the Senate, 
but upon a body, somewhat intangible but none the less 
real, which consists of one-third plvs one of the Senators 
present when the final vote of that august and potent 
Assembly is taken. Into the hands of this body, a body 
the nature of which was perhaps hardly realized by the 
draftsmen of the Constitution, is given the tremendous 
power of an absolute veto over all Treaties. Under the 
American Constitution Treaties with Foreign Powers 
become part of the Law and Constitution of the United 
States, Till abrogated their clauses are as binding on the 
Supreme Court, and are enforced by that Cowmt as exactly 
and as peremptorily, as if they were parts of the Constitu- 
tion. But before a Treaty can acquire this tremendous 
status in the law, it must be ratified by the Senate, and 
ratified, not by a mere majority vote, but by a vote of two- 
thirds of the Senators present. For practical purposes 
this means that any group consisting of one-third of the 
Senators attending plus one (or even less than one-third 
if some of the Senators are absent, as is almost certain) 
has a right of veto as absolute as that of any autocrat in 
the world. As long as the group of one-third plus one 
hold together, they can create an impassable barrier to 
a Treaty. This may or may not be a wise regulation. 
We are inclined to think that our old friend the simple 
majority, the rule of the odd man if you will, is safer 
than sterilization by a fraction. But who are we that we 
should criticize the Constitution of the United States ? 
The undeniable fact remains that power belongs to this 
group of one-third plus one of ‘the Senators present.” 
Further, the fact remains that they feel themselves trustees 
in the matter, and that they must discharge their trust 
without fear or favour. 


i) 

In these circumstances we cannot help feeling, indeed 
we have felt all along, that in order to give full recognition 
to the powers entrusted to the Senate, and even to a 
minority of the Senate, it would have been wiser if President 
Wilson had from the very beginning said in effect to tho 
Senators: “ The Constitution gives to a minority of your 
body a right of veto in the matter of Treaties. Therefore 
though I claim, and mean to exercise without diminution, 
the full rights of the President in all matters of War and 
Peace, and in the direction of the Navy and Army of the 
Republic, I realize that in Treaty-making I am not the 
master or overlord of the Senate but their colleague. Both 
they and I are, of course, servants of the people as a whole. 
Subject to that supreme will, I must and do recognize the 
authority of the Senate. Therefore, though it would 
obviously not be convenient, or even possible, to turn the 
Senate into a branch of the American State Department 
for Foreign Affairs, I must in the case of an undertakins 
so vital as the making of a League of Nations take repre- 
sentatives, not merely’ of the majority of the Senate, but 
of the minority, with me to the seat of the negotiations — 
7.e., to Paris. [ must make them cognisant of all that takes 
place, and so, if possible, win their approval at every step, 
If I come back with a Treaty which they do not think the 
best Treaty in the world, it must be one which the Senate 
will be able to recommend and will not think it their duty 
to veto.” . 

It is impossible to deny that if the President had acted 
on these lines, and members of the Senate had been 
asked to see and note the difficulties that arise every day 
and every hour in Treaty negotiations, and how it is often 
necessary not to do the thing which is best in the abstract 
but rather the thing which will command the greatest 
amount of assent, the Senators who were made colleagues of 
the President and the Secretary of State would have in all 
probability been converted to the Treaty as it now stands. 
But if that had happened there would have been now no 
talk of the Treaty being thrown over. Even if the Senate 
had been inclined to say that their representatives plus 
the President had not been as successful as they wished, 
the Senate, we may feel sure, would not have risked earning 
| the reputation of impossibilists by rejecting the League. 
As it is, the Senate, instead of having no ground for stub- 
bornness, have unfortunately been given excuses for 
exercising their rights, and for showing that these rights 
can never be ignored. 

It is no good, however, to ery over spilt milk. We can 
only hope that even though the Senate think they have not 
been fairly used, or rather that they have not received 
the consideration that they ought to have received and 
which the Constitution demands that they should have, 
they will in a matter so vital throw all thought of wounded 
amour propre, and even of their express rights, to the winds, 
and will think only of what is best for humanity and for 
the cause of Peace. If they do, if they tread under 
their feet all thoughts of the Party advantage which no 
doubt they could snatch in the circumstances, they will 
indeed have deserved well of all the Nations and Peoples 
of the Earth. The wide world will feel that they have 
made the most splendid renunciation, and have shown 
the finest example of a  statesmanlike temper ever 
recorded of mortal men. It would be only human, 
and therefore excusable, if they stood on their rights. 
If instead they think not of their rights but of their 
higher duties, and of Everyman in his agony, they will 
be immortal. 

One word more. We feel that a great mistake has been 
made in letting the issue ever become one of this kind. 
Since, however, it has been made go, the only thing is to 
pray that the good sense of the Senate and the American 
people may prevail even at the eleventh hour to rectify 
a dangerous blunder. And let us remember that in thie 
details compromise is still possible. Nobody wants to 
suggest that the Senate have not the right to make 
amendments but must swallow the Treaty whole, 
or not at all. Evenif the Treaty had to be ratified pro 
forma as it stands, it would be quite easy for the 
Great Powers concerned to pledge themselves to make 
the first Act of the League of Nations a rectification 
of the terms in regard to particulars, adjudged by the 
Senate to be inimical to the best interests of the United 
States. 
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AND THE PARTY STRUGGLE IN 


AMERICA. 

7 E have explained in our first article our anxieties in 
W regard to the interests of the world asa whole. We 
have other anxieties quite as poignant, perhaps even more 
poignant, in regard to our own special relations with America. 
If the matter were not so serious, it would be difficult 
not to find a deal of ironic amusement in the 
topsy-turvy nature of the present situation. Without 
question our Delegates in Paris, and public opinion here 
generally, in the newspapers and in Parliament, have been in 
favour of playing up to President Wilson as the representa- 
tive of America, in order to show our gratitude for the help 
so gencrously rendered to the good cause by America, and 
still more in order that we may make clear the touch of 
blood and kinship which we have all felt so strongly, and 
which has come to the surface from the hidden depths of 
the Englishman’s nature. *‘ Well, if ‘the Americans insist, 
let them have it their own way, even if it is not our way,” 
has been undoubtedly the national mot d’ordre. We have 
been content to leave matters almost entirely in Mr. 
Wilson's hands, and to do the things not which we our- 


BRITAIN 


good 


gelves wanted, but which he wanted, rather than have 
friction with America. We do not regret that fact. 
Indeed, we approve it. 

But now comes the tragi-comedy of the business. While 


we have been trying to conciliate America by every con- 
ceivable concession to Mr. Wilson’s special predilections and 
views, we suddenly find that all the time we have been 
caught in the American Party machine, and that what we 
have regarded as generous concessions to American views 
have been represented in America by a large section of the 
great Republican Party, and possibly by a majority of 
American politicians, as examples of British political clever- 
ness and management. The prevalent complaint against 
Mr. Wilson and the Democratic Party is that they have 
let themselves be thoroughly bamboozled by us, and that 
John Bull has led Uncle Sam by the nose in Paris. The 
President, it is alleged, has done exactly what he, 
the cunning old faux bonhomme of London, — has 
desired. Our American critics profess not to be person- 
ally angry with us. We have only been doing what we 
always do—that is, thinking of our own interests, looking 
out for Number One, practising the game of grab, and so on. 
We only did what it was our nature to do, and they 
rather respect us for it. But what they do resent is the 
way the President and the Democrats have given in to us. 
Of course this view is nonsense. It is only a piece of the 
habble of the political auction-room. One would not be 
human, however, if one did not feel rather irritated at 
secing our concessions, over some of which many of us 
are very, very sore, represented as triumphs of Machia- 
vellian ingenuity. 

No doubt it would be easy to exaggerate the importance 
of these denunciations of President Wilson for truckling 
to Great Britain. They are of course made for the plat- 
form, and to a large extent will prove ephemeral. Still, 
we cannot disguise from ourselves that it is from accusations 
of this kind that national quarrels often begin, and we 
confess that we do hope that the true friends of Britain 
amongst the Republican Party—and there are a‘ great 
many in its various sections, able and leading men such 
as Senator Root, Dr. Murray Butler (the President of 
Columbia University), and General Leonard Wood, to name 
only three—will see to it that no real misunderstanding 
on this head shall arise. The men we have named, 
and others of their following, are no doubt strong anti- 
Wilsonites, but we do hope that they and men like them 
will make it clear to their countrymen that, be the Wilson 
policy right or wrong, it certainly has not been a policy 
dictated by Britain, but rather one accepted by Britain 
solely because it is an American policy and not on any 
other ground. Take for example a very important matter, 
and one on which we are bound to say we feel specially 
sore. The Spectator has not criticized the Mandatory 
principle, but accepted it. 
bottom of our hearts, that we would have accepted it from 
no one else but the Americans. It was a hard matter for a 
proud nation to swallow, ignoring as it does the main fact 
about our Empire, which is that it has been ruled ever since 





We can say, however, from the | 


in the interests of the governed, and suggesting, as it does, 
that we could not be trusted to take over lands soiled by 
the iniquities of German rule except under the watchful 
eye of a Committee composed, say, of representatives of 
China, Peru, Siam, Bolivia, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 

However, these matters had better not be gone into too 
minutely, for on them it might be easy to say something 
the effects of which we should regret. All that we shall do, 
then, is to make a very strong appeal to the wisest and best 
part of the American nation to see to it that the affair of 
the League, and especially our relations with America, are 
as little caught up in and sacrificed to the exigencies of 
Party warfare as possible. Party warfare there must be, 
but we do trust that in America, and also here, care will 
be taken to keep us out of it. It is all very well for 
Republicans to blacken the eyes of Democrats, an/ 
we fully recognize that there are many excuses for so doing. 
Again, we understand the desire of the Democrats to repre- 
sent the Republicans as selfish, parochial, and unmindful of 
their greater duties, and fully appreciate the soreness they 
feel in sceing their great leader and representative so 
unfairly, nay, so outrageously and brutally, attacked as he 
often is. But here again, we do ask that our relations with 
America, and especially the support which has been given 
to President Wilson gua President of the United States, 
shall not be sacrificed to the desire to deal a shrewd blow 
to their enemies by the fighting Republicans. After all, 
the Americans are an essentially chivalrous as well as a 
generous people, and undoubtedly true chivalry will con- 
sist in not yielding to the temptation so dear to the politician 
to score a good Party point whatever the consequences. 
When the consequences are the making of bad blood 
between the two sections of the English-speaking race, 
the sense of chivalry and justice should forbear the raising 
of prejudice against Britain. All Americans in their 
hearts realize, and many of them have nobly testified to 
the fact, that our losses have not been small. To add 
to them the loss of the goodwill of our kinsmen, which we 
had hoped would bring healing to our wounds, would be a 
calamity unspeakable; good Republicans and good 
Democrats will surely do their best to keep Britain out 
of the Party Imbroglio. 





SINN FEIN, LABOUR, AND GERMANY. 

FORMIDABLE conspiracy is at this moment being 

worked out in Ireland. The public knows little 
about it. We must hope that the Government are much 
better informed ; but as they never told the nation the 
facts about the relations between Germany and Sinn Fein 
during the war, it is impossible for us to say whether they 
knew all the facts then or whether they are likely to be 
wise and alert now. There is no doubt that Lord French, 
whose authority we hope may not have been indirectly 
weakened by the publication of his unseemly articles, and 
Mr. Macpherson are doing their best to deal with the Irish 
situation firmly and calmly. We must hope that they will 
be supported unreservedly by the Government. It is not 
to be wondered at that the public should be unaware 
of what is passing in Ireland, because the Sinn Feiners 
have resorted to the baffling expedient of hiding a political 
conspiracy under the guise of Labour. People, however, 
ought to understand enough about camouflage and pro- 
tective mimicry by this time to guess that there may be 
a lion inside the ass’s skin. 

Some hints of the truth were given by a deputation from 
the Irish Unionist Alliance which was received by Members 
of Parliament at the House of Commons on Thursday 
week. The Irish visitors pointed out that a large part 
of Irish Labour had been captured by the International 
Bolshevik movement, and was being organized by the Irish 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. The literature 
of this movement, the deputation said, was of an extremely 
revolutionary character, and disclosed the fact that the 
Irish disloyalists aimed not merely at the creation of an 
independent Republic, but at the overthrow of British 
civilization. An attempt would be made to bring this 
about by establishing a Bolshevik State in Ireland. Already 
Soviets had been started in town and country. The 
deputation declared that they looked to Parliament to 
see that the authority of the Crown was maintained, that 


the days of Cornwallis by the golden rule of government ! Irish liberties were preserved, and that servants of the 
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Crown were protected in the discharge of their duties. 
In connexion with the last phrase, let us say a few words 
about the Royal Irish Constabulary. It is impossible 
to conceive more trying or more perilous work than is 
carried out by this unfailing body of men. _ It is their duty 
to patrol lonely roads and dark streets in disaffected areas, 
oing their rounds in very small parties, or, as more often 
ereee singly. Every constable knows that at any 
moment he may be fired at from behind a hedge or from 
a screened window. The manner in which the Royal 
Irish Constabulary have stuck to their work, never wavering 
at any time, is indeed one of the marvels of all the Police 
Services of the world. But can these men be expected 
to continue in this manner if they do not feel that they 
are really supported by the Government? Their record 
shows that there never need be the least doubt about their 
industry, their loyalty, and their patience if only they can 
feel that there is a coherent and unwavering policy on 
the part of the Government. If it is allowed to be thought 
much longer, however, that the Government have no 
policy in Ireland, it cannot be expected that the Con- 
stabulary can carry on with their old efficiency. Sir 
Edward Carson, after the delegation to the House of 
Commons had stated the facts, said that the conditions in 
Ireland had been becoming much better until the unfor- 
tunate visit of the three Americans who sympathized with 
Sinn Fein, and who used the opportunity of their visit 
openly to preach sedition. As Sir Edward Carson re- 
marked, when these American citizens openly talked in 
Ireland of the deposition of the King, and it was known 
that they had received passports, the conclusion was 
naturally drawn that there was very high authority behind 
them. Sir Edward Carson went on to say that things were 
now so bad in the South of Ireland that he knew of men 
who did not dare to leave their homes in order to go to 
Dublin on business for fear of what might happen at home 
in their absence. The essential need, so far as Members 
of Parliament were concerned, was, as he said, to 
support with all their hearts Mr. Macpherson and Lord 
French. 

The publication Notes from Ireland makes some startling 
statements about the relation between the Irish Transport 
Union, Germany, and Bolshevism. Germany is encourag- 
ing Bolshevism for the simple reason that she hopes by 
producing a world-wide chaos to save from the ruins what 
she was unable to win in the war. Noles from Ireland 
quotes a statement that the new Russian Soviet Commis- 
sary for Propaganda, a Jew named Arshevski, is in charge 
of ten different departments, an academy for practical 
propaganda with two thousand pupils, and twenty pro- 
paganda schools in the interior of Russia. Large amounts 
have been spent in bribing newspapers abroad as well as 
in Russia. The Russian Liberation Committee in London 
have reported that the Council of People’s Commissaries 
have voted about fifty million pounds monthly for the 
Bureau of General Foreign Propaganda. According to a re- 
port in the Times of April 30th, the first payment of five 
hundred million roubles ~ February was sent to the Sinn 
Feiners in Ireland. Mr. O’Brien, Secretary of the IrishLabour 
Party, in an interview with an American journalist, said 
recently that the Irish Transport Union had lately raised 
its membership to eighty thousand. In 1916 it had only 
eight thousand members. 
that the Irish Labour Party is distinct from 
Labour Party in any other country, and is in 
syinpathy with 
the Industrial Workers 
file, he declared, are all Republicans. When the 
great dual facts are recognized—that revolution is 
advancing in Ireland under the guise of Labour, and that 
this more or less disguised political movement is in close 
relation with revolutionaries, especially Bolsheviks, in 
many foreign countries—we are in 4 position to appreciate 
the significance of the attendance of Irish Labour delegates 
at the International Labour and Socialist Conference 
at Berne in February of this year. Note that the Confer- 
ence was in February, and that the first allocation of 


any 
close 


of the World. The-rank-and- 


in the same month. The Irish delegates at that Conference 





Mr. O'Brien then explained | 


| with 
international Labour, especially with | 





and as a step towards this end the admission of Irish 
representatives to the Peace Conference in Paris, 

We know how difficult British people find it to believe 
that Germany, having been so thoroughly beaten in the 
war, and having had her predatory designs so glaringly 
exposed and held up to universal loathing, can reg ly 
intend to try to conduct her affairs in the old manner. 
One would have thought that it was utterly futile to 
imitate failure. Yet though we may not be able to under- 
stand the tortuous and clumsy workings of the German 
mind, we can at all events recognize the results when we 
see them. The Morning Post did a great national service 
in publishing on Monday a letter recently sent by Herr 
Erzberger to some prominent Germans. The genuineness 
of the letter may be disputed, but it carries internal evidencg 
of genuineness, and so far as we know there is no serious 
inclination to cast doubt upon it. If the Government 
have doubts they ought to settle them, for the letter if 
genuine is obviously of the first importance. Herr Erzberger 
confesses that the war “ has not been won,” and that the 
defeated side must pay. But he goes on to assure his 
friends that the fight for world dominion may be renewed 
with success. Germany bas lost the first round, but she 
may still win the last. Herr Erzberger expresses the 
opinion that the strength of union among the Allies 
has long since disappeared. France has been too hard 
hit to recover; and Great Britain and America have no 
longer any special interest in injuring Germany. He 
declares, therefore, that Germany must make her bid for 
future domination in Poland and Russia, but especially 
in Poland. He argues that Poland must be prevented 
from becoming a strong buffer-State. If this be done, the 
way to Russia will be open. “ Russia is ripe if planted 
with German seed to come into the great German future,”’ 
In other words, Herr Erzberger, while declaring to the 
Allies his new democratic passion and his peace-loving 
tendencies, is using his pen at the same time to urge his 
German friends to stir up all the trouble they can in Poland. 
“It was very satisfactory to us,” he writes, “that our 
deadly enemies, the Czechs, should have fought the Poles 
in Teschen.” Then he gocs on to consider what other 
races can be stirred up against the Poles. ‘ Without us,’ 
he writes, “the Ukrainians would not to-day be against 
the Poles.” He suggests that the Ukrainians should be 
encouraged to go on fighting Poland, and that the Lithu- 
anians should also be drawn into the service. Active 
propaganda must be carried on throughout neutral and 
enemy countries, and everything must be done “ to 
strengthen the self-consciousness ” of nationalities whose 
enmity against Poland can be hardened. 

Now for another example of the German touch. A 
correspondent in Switzerland has sent us a translation of 
an article which appeared in the important German-Swiss 
newspaper, the Neue Ziircher Zeitung. He reminds us 
that on March 29th the German National Assembly ai 
Weimar voted indefinite sums “for the further extension 
of a commercial news service abroad.” Since then there 
has been a revival of the old German General Staff propa 
ganda in neutral countries. German propaganda agents 
who ceased work in December, 1918, have resumed it in 
quite new forms. ‘They no longer try to convince neutrals 
of the invincibility of German arms; their scheme now is 
to throw in their lot with Sinn Feiners, Egyptian Nation- 
alists, Indian malcontents, and all other disaffected groups 
whom they can establish communication. The 
article in the Neue Zircher Zeitung is a good specimen 
of the new method. It is signed “Committee of the 
Friends of [rish Freedom,’ but by an unfortunate slip 
the writer expresses himself in the first person. German 
propagandists ought really to avoid these verbal discrepan- 
cies. As our correspondent says, the article is  insinu- 
atingly written. The writer remarks that there is a good 
deal of ignorance in Switzerland about Ireland, and jn 
order to lessen this he wishes to call attention to certain 


| facts. He then gives a full account of the new Republican 


Government in Ireland, naming the heads of the various 


| Departments. He next states that the sovereignty of the 
Bolghevik propaganda money was made to Sinn Fein | 


Irish Republic has been recognized by the International. But 
that fact has not shaken the policy of Great Britain. “ The 


said that their aim was the recognition of the national | English Government keepsan army of fifty thousand soldiers 


independence of the 


sovereign statehood of Ireland, | 


and thirteen thousand armed police in Ireland to support 
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its despotic measures against the Irish people.’’ As for the 
means by which the Irish Republic is to get itself recog- 
nized, the writer says that it does not very much matter 
whether Ireland is recognized in the first instance as a 
full Republic or only as a Dominion like Canada. “ As a 
Dominion Ireland would get de facto all the privileges of 
an independent Republic ; and in course of time the 
natural trend of affairs would inevitably bring about the 
formal recognition of an actual existing condition, and the 
Dominion of Ireland would ultimately perforce be received 
as a sovereign Republic into the League of Nations.” 
Finally, the writer declares that “ Ireland needs capital, 
raw materials, manufactured goods, and brain-power. 
[The italics are not ours.] Capital and various raw 
materials she can and will get from America ; other raw 
materials, wood, for instance, and manufactured goods of 
all kinds, as well as brain-power, she hopes to get, at any 
rate in part, from the Continent.” No doubt the brain- 
ower Which Germany means Ireland to have is Bolshevik 
wain-power to begin with, but ultimately German brain- 
power. With an innocent display of contradictoriness, 
the writer then quotes figures to show the agricultural 
wealth of Ireland. Great Britain, we are told, imported 
in 1915 more cattle and beef from Ireland than she im- 
ported from any other country, even the Argentine, “ Not 
in eggs only, but also in poultry and potatoes, did English 
imports from Ireland exceed those from every other 
country.” This is surely pretty well as an example of 
British despotism! The writer does not venture to assert 
that this agricultural produce was not paid for. 

We suggest that a strong Committee should be formed 
in the House of Commons to watch these movements in 
connexion with Sinn Fein. The matter is urgent. Mem- 
bers should be asked to join the Committee irrespective of 
Party. They should by no means necessarily be Irish Mem- 
bers. If there is not careful watching and questioning the 
Government will fail again, and the next revolution in 
Jreland—German-made like the last—will be a real disaster 





MR. ASQUITH’S REPLY TO LORD FRENCH. 

FTER reading the reply to Lord French which Mr. 
z Asquith made in London on Tuesday most people 
will wonder what induced Lord French of his own free will 
to expose himself to such a damning recitation of facts. 
Ever since the beginning of the war Lord French had been 
secure in the esteem of the public. His name was asso- 
ciated, without any serious breath of military criticism, 
with the immortal exploits of the Old Contemptibles, 
So far as one can see, he could have remained in the enjoy 
ment of that reputation if he had not chosen himself to 
pull down the temple of his fame Very likely when all 
documents nov were made known Lord French 
might have suffered some diminution of repute if some of 
the things which have long been whispered in his dispraise 
had turned out to be true ; but we question if even than Lord 
French’s military reputation would have sufiered as it 
must now suffer from the evidence of his own mouth and 
his own pen. He has showed in his articles published in 
the Daily Telegraph that he has little sense of the value 
of words or the meaning of evidence. Lord French has 
been treated with great loyalty by those who were Cabinet 
Ministers when he was Commander-in Chief. He can 
have had no reason to think that they suddenly were about 
to tarnish his reputation. It was not therefore necessary 
for him to get in the first blow in what he might have 
regarded as an inevitable public controversy. One cannot 
help feeling that something has been happening behind the 


secret 





scenes, and that that ‘‘ something ’’ is more political than 
military. Possibly Lord French has allowed himself to | 
be led away by bad advisers. But if the advice was bad, 
the editing was worse. A competent editor of Lord 


French’s 


“s journalistic serial ” could have pointed out to 
him the many obvious discrepancies. 


Mr. Asquith, who 


in public life has always erred, if at all, on the side of an | 


extreme and an unwillingness to make use of 
personal 
that the situation was exceptional before he decided to 


make the use which he made on Tuesday of confidential 


restraint 
argument o1 private documents, must have felt 


papers. We have no doubt in the circumstances that he | 
was right. Confidential papers had both been freely 
. ¥ | 
used by his detractors. He could make an answer | munitions, 


| 


on the same terms or on none. Nevertheless the 
whole episode is deplorable. We cannot call to mind 
a time when there was so little seemliness in public life. 
We have no intention of trying to defend Mr. Asquith’s 
whole record in connexion with the Army. In our own 
opinion, his record for many years before the war, when 
the intentions of Germany were obvious enough to all 
who had eyes to see, was a bad one. We are here looking 
on the matter solely as a conflict covering a particular 
period between the evidence of Lord French and the 
evidence of Mr. Asquith. Lord French’s two principal 
charges against Mr. Asquith’s military administration in 
1914 and 1915 are, first, that the Cabinet exercised undue 
interference with him as Commander-in-Chief in the field, 
notably by sending out Lord Kitchener to Paris, where 
he “assumed the airs of a Commander-in-Chief” ; and 
secondly, that Mr. Asquith’s Government failed to supply 
him with the shells which he persistently demanded, and 
in particular failed to supply him with high explosive. 
As regards the first charge, Mr. Asquith explained that 
Lord Kitchener was sent to Paris as the result of a message 
from Lord French to the Cabinet advocating a course 
which would have left the French and Belgians “in the 
lurch at the moment of their extreme need.” “ Lord 
Kitchener,” said Mr. Asquith, “saved our cause from 
indelible reproach.” Mr. Asquith did not say precisely 
what Lord French’s proposal was that “ filled the whole 
Cabinet with consternation” and provoked a_piteous 
appeal from the French Government. But the Daily 
Express, as we mentioned a fortnight ago, declared that 
Lord French’s proposal was that the British Expeditionary 
Force should retire to the coast under the protection of 
the guns of the Fleet. Another report says that Lord 
French proposed to retire “six days’ march” in order 
to re-form and recruit his force. It might possibly be 
argued that Lord French was only proposing to do what 
Wellington did in the Peninsula when he retired into the 
lines of Torres Vedras in order to recruit and feed his army. 
But the argument would not apply to the British 
Expeditionary Force in 1914. The part to be played by it 
was recognized to be a desperate one. In other words, 
Lord French would not have been justified in retiring from 
the field for several weeks simply because his task had been 
proved to be desperate in accordance with expectations. 
As regards the second principal charge about the supply 
of shells, Mr. Asquith commented with astonishment on 
Lord French’s statement that he had always been an advo- 
cate of high explosives for our field guns, but that his 
demands were rejected. Mr. Asquith said that he had 
heard of no such demand—“ there is no trace of it to be 
found, so I am informed, in the records of the office.” 
Here Mr. Asquith went into details. He explained that 
on October 19th the first thousand rounds of high explosive 
shells for field guns were sent to France for trial. On 
November 6th a favourable report was received, and 
General Headquarters asked for a supply in future of 
fifty per cent. shrapnel and fifty per cent. high explosive. 
““ A week later a telegram was received, asking that the 
proportion of high explosive should be not fifty per cent. 
but twenty-five per cent.” When Mr. Asquith went to 
make his ‘‘ famous—or infamous—speech ” at Newcastle 
in 1915, he was thoroughly alive to the urgent need for 
more munitions, and went to Newcastle with the express 
purpose of stirring up the munition workers, and indeed 
everybody. Before he went he took the precaution of 
asking Lord French’s opinion through Lord Kitchener. 
Lord Kitchener replied on April 14th, 1915, a few days 
before Mr. Asquith went to Newcastle: “I have had a 
talk with French. He told me I could let you know that 
with the present supply of munitions he will have as much 
as his troops will be able to use on the next forward move- 
ment.” Of course it is open to Lord French to say that in 
this letter Lord Kitchener misrepresented him. If so, the 
controversy at this point becomes an issue between the 
credibility of Lord Kitchener and that of Lord French 
But is the degree of Lord French's credibility { 
Here are some instances of his accuracy. In the House of 
Lords he stated that Lord Kitchener had always backed 
him up splendidly; in his that Lord 
Kitchener impeded him and refused to send him epough 
After the battle of Le Cateau Lord French 


what 


articles he Savs 
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wrote a panegyric on the feat of Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien ; 
but in his articles Lord French violently abuses Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien and declares that by his folly and disobedi- 
ence he exposed the whole British force to destruction. 
Finally, Lord French tells us in his articles that Mr. Asquith 
was so lethargic and backward in meeting the requirements 
of the Army that he himself at last lost patience and 
procured (according to his own strange account) the 
downfall of the Government. But here, on the other hand, 
are some words from a letter which Lord French wrote to 
Mr. Asquith when Mr. Asquith was in the condition of 
downfall in May, 1915: * I venture at this critical juncture 
to convey to you what is in my inmost thoughts. I am 
sure in the whole history of war no general in the field 
has ever been helped in a difficult task by the head of 
his Government as I have been supported and strengthened 
by your unfailing sympathy and encouragement.” 





THE EGYPTIAN RISING. 

W E have received the telegram given in full below from 

a body of Copts—who we trust and believe are not 
what they hold themselves out to be; i.e., the Representa- 
tives of the native Christians of Egypt. We publish it 
not because it makes any corrections of inaccurate state- 
ments, or because it discloses new facts, for it does neither, 
but only because of our rule to let the other side speak 
wherever possible. The complaints as regards the corre- 
spondents of the Times and the Daily Telegraph are, we 
believe, entirely unfounded. We feel sure that the able 
journalists in question will understand that we have no 
sympathy whatever with this unjust attack on their dis- 
cretion and sense of truth and justice. We publish these 
aspersions to support the correspondents in question, and 
not to detract from their influence. 

We do not believe that the mass of the Copts have any 
sympathy with the wave of Moslem fanaticism, largely 
inspired by German money and German intrigue, which 
has swept over Egypt. They cannot so quickly have 
forgotten what was the treatment they received at the 
hands of the Turks before the British Occupation. Under 
the Cromer régime, for the first time in recorded history, 
the Copts acquired liberty for life and limb, body and soul. 
Lord Cromer actually brought into being a Coptic Prime 
Minister. The Eastern is proverbially ungrateful, or 
at any rate forgetful, but we shall want better proof 
than this telegram that the Copts have achieved a record 
in the matter of stabbing in the back the Power that rescued 
them from the foulest of oppressions. We do not then 
admit that the signatories of the telegram are true spokes- 
men for the native Christians of Egypt. 

The “ gush” in the telegram about * Justice,”’ ‘‘ Progress,” 
* Human Welfare,” “ Liberalism,” * British Traditions,” 
and the like is of course the merest clap-trap, and will deceive 
noone who has any knowledge of the Kast. In any case, we 
cannot forget that when translated into action these phrases 
appear to mean beating unarmed English officers and 
soldiers to death with clubs, murdering Armenian men, and 
outraging Armenian women. 

These self-elected Coptic leaders apparently still think 
that the British are going to be driven out of Egypt, and 
that they will then be rewarded by having their new, or 
rather old, masters restored! They are mistaken. We 
shall not leave Egypt to the tender mercies of either the 
Young Turks or the Old Turks, Enver Bey or Abbas 
Hilmi—or even to a mixed chaos compounded of the Copt, 
the Jew, and the effendi of “ pure Fellaheen stock,” and 
degraded Beduin of the Desert fringes of the Nile Valley. 

We shall not revenge ourselves on the Egyptians. That 
is not the British way. We shall govern as liberally and as 
whole-heartedly in the interests of the governed as before, | 
but we shall not make the beating of the heads of British 
soldiers into a jelly a ground for giving the various peoples 
of Egypt—about thirty species—over to the incredible 
miseries of Oriental Bolshevism. The British people talk 
foolishly very often, we had almost said usually. They 
seldom act except with strength, honour, and common- 
sense. Our full Democracy is going to be just as sound 
as the old form of government in ruling our curious and 
unique type of Imperialism. The labels may be different, 
but the wine will be exactly the same. Let there be no 
mistake on this matter. If there is, very many persons 





—— 


—_— 
of Asiatic and African birth will find themselves greatly 
deceived. It is our mental not our physical habits that 
are slovenly. “ Cairo, May 20:h 

Undersigned representative Copts in __ interest veracity 
and formation sound publie opinion England, strongly protest 
reference Copts Times correspondent, first April, published 
twenty-first, page twelve, also Daily Telegraph, thirtieth April, and 
British Press generally same misleading, incorrect fact, and 
containing mischiovous insinuations insulting our community 
We declare firstly Copts never asked nor expected special 
favours from British owing common Christianity as suggested 
by correspondent; secondly there is complete solidarity 
national aspirations. All Egyptian Copts always foreshadowe.l 
and preached nationalism of present truly national type 
formerly expounded by Coptic leader, late Akhnoukh Fanous, 
in divers speeches and articles native Press since 1898, and in 
political programme published British Press, Standard and Daily 
Telegraph, September eighth, 1908, and Douglas Sladen’s 
Egypt and English, pages 142-144, also Manchester Guardian, 
twenty-third April, 1907, explaining real Egyptian nationalism 
and foreshadowing present movement, which is traly national, 
non-religious, progressive, and not even primarily anti-British, 
Also in Coptie Presa, Misr, 1895. Copts’ participation present 
movement natural because they share general revival national 
self-consciousnes3, mass countrymen being same ethnologically 
in culture and national traditions. Refer Weigall’s Treasury 
Ancient Eaypt, pages eight and twenty-eight, and Cromer, ag 
sritish public is entitled have correct information regarding 
such vital matters affecting British policy and ultimately 
itself. We are cabling you present statement in fair play 
public and justice to ourselves, hoping thus you would not 
fail correct aforesaid misleading insinuations regarding Copta 
and by aid your wide publicity help public opinion better 
understand real nature, vitality and magnitude present national 
revival Egypt, appreciate its merits as conducive to desired 
progress, which can only react favourably on British interests 
and human welfare generally, while ill-advised, unreasonable 
— could only be unjust to Egyptians whom British 
always professed befriend and had helpel progress during 
past generation, and disastrous British themselves. Surely 
our mutual economic interests and liberalism British traditions 
should ensure sympathy British publie for our revival and 
thus peacefully and generously remove obstacles now obstructing 
our progress towards common ideal national independence in 
strict accordance with and fulfilment of British professed 
policy and formal engagements reiterated by successive Liberal 
and Unionist Governments alike since 1882. Egyptians 
generally therefore still trust that inherent native honesty 
British public will ultimately prevail and ensure fulfilment 
those national engagements taken in their name by British 
statesmen towards Egyptian people, who implicitly trusting 
them, remained loyal throughout war and contributed quota 
men and treasure towards victory. Further, our nattonal 
claims legitimate strictly conforming Allies’ professed prin- 
ciples, and we consider their timely generous recognition ly 
British highly conducive pacification Eastern unrest generally, 
providing concrete example British liberalism and_ sincerity 
professed ideals, thus reinspiring confidence, restoring mori 
prestige hitherto corner-stone British Empire. Finally, genera! 
contentment which can only result from equitable settlement 
and recognition legitimate aspirations is only solid foundation 
and sure guarantee world peace.—Landowners: Kamel Awad 
President Tewfik Society ; Louis Fanous, Neguib Wissa, Nessim 
Khalil, Seandar Luca, Samaan Ghabrial, Jean Abutakkia, Ymakiel 
Migally, Isecandar Missiha, Sidra Ibeid, Girgis Mikhail, Abcm 
Malay, Alfred Wissa. Lawyers: Assad Magar, Azer Goubran, 
Attia Rizgallah, Tewfik Girgis, Grant Iseandar, Neguib Was‘i, 
Adli Iseandar, Nassif Eltoukhi, Halim Ibrahim, Tadros Claudius. 
Doctors: Kudwani Tewfik, Wasfi Sadk, Miftah Zaki, Bishars 
Amin, Guindi Ibrahim, Fahmy. Merchants: Mina Mingarius, 
Kamil Nasrat, Scandar Stefanos, Hanna Kassabeg. Journalists 
Tadros Chenouda, Guindi Ibrahim, Tewfik Hinein, Shaker 
Elmangabadi. Priests and Preachers: Gommos Boutros, 
Patriarchal Secretary ; Gommos Shenouda, Abdelmalek Gommos, 
Mattias Girgious, Habib Guirguis. Headmaster, Clerical Schoo! ; 
Farah Girgis.”’* 





THE PROSE WRITINGS OF WALT WHITMAN. 
[* is remarkable that in the many excellent articles that 
have been written ard speeches that have been made 








about the Centenary Celebrations in honour of Walt Whit- 
man, 80 little has been said in praise of his prose writings. He 
has very properly been recognized as a great and eloquent poet, 
and it is perhaps natural that his fame should have come to rest 
mainly on the broad base afforded by his writings in verse. 
But to ignore Walt Whitman's claim to be numbered among the 
great writers of English prose would be to rob him of some of 
the finest laurels that are his. In his prose writings we get 
examples of the highest and best work that Walt Whitman ever 
did. It is there that the breadth and nobility of his political 
philosophy found on occasion their clearest and most adequate 
expression. It is there that his dramatic eloquence enjoyed 
jts most unfettered play. In these circumstances, and lest 
Walt Whitman's posterity should fail in the smallest particular 


* We publish the telegram unedited —i.e., exactiy as it has reached ua, 
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a 
to celebrate him with all the honours which are so richly his, it is 
oposed to give here a few quotations from his prose writings. 


‘ aa 
I rhe prose- 


Our first quotation is from Democratic Vistas, 
oet has been treating of the tremendous importance of the 
Tecognition of creative ideals as against materialistic tendencies, 
and espec ially in regard to the welfare of States and the com. 
munity of nations. The whole passage is stimulating in a high 


degree. Its eloquence reaches its height in the peroration, 
gree. 


which we quote in full : 

“The historians say of ancient Greece, with her ever jealous 
states, that the only positive unity 
she ever owned or received, was the sad unity of a common 
subjection, at the lest, to foreign conquerors. Subjection, 
aggregation of that sort, is impossible to America; but the 
fear of conflicting, irreconcilable interiors, and the lack of a 
skeleton, knitting ell close, continuslly haunts 


autonomies, cities, and 


common 3 2 : 
me. Or, if it does not, nothing is plainer than the need, a 
Jong period to come, than the fusion of the States into the 
only reliable identity, the moral and artistie one. For, I say, 
the true nationality of the States, the genuine union, when 
we come to a moral crisis, is, and is to be, after all, neither 
the writien law, nor (as is generally supposed) either  self- 
interest, Or COMmon pecuniary or material objects —but the 
fervid and tremendous IDEA, melting everything else with 


and definite distinctions 
power.” 


all lesser 
emotional 


solving 


recistless heat, and 
spiritual, 


in vast, indefinite, 

And this very week, when we are keeping the centenary of this 
apostle of ** Tdeas,”’ the including his 
own America, are on the brink of concluding a Peace which is in 
itself the justification of the doctrine he expounded with so much 
Further on in this passage, and 
largely in the same connexion, after quoting Lincoln’s great 
definition of true Democracy, ** The Government of the People, 
by the People, for the People,’ Walt Whitman utters a very 
characteristic outburst : 

“The People! Like our huge earth itself, which, 
ordinary seansion, is full of vulgar contracictions and 
man, viewed in the lump, displeases, and is a constant puzzle 
and afiront to the merely eluceted classes. The rare, cosmical, 
artist-mind, lit with the Infinite, alone confronts his manifold 
and oceanic qualities—but taste, intelligence and culture (so- 
called) have been against the masses and remain so. There 
is plenty of glamour about the most damnable crimes and 
hoggish meannesses, special and general, of the feudal and 
dynastic world over there, with its personnel of lords and 
queens and courts, so well-dress’d and so handsome. But the 
People are ungrammatical, untidy, and their sins gaunt and 
ill-bred.’ 


Great Powers of the world, 


fire and so much eloquence. 


to the 
ofience, 


he 
rate LT do not) put it either on the 
the masses, even the best of 
or exhibited qualities, essentially 
sensible and good—nor the ground of their rights; but 
that good or bad, rights or no rights, the democratic formula 
is the only and preservative one for coming times. We 
endow the masses with the suffrage for their own no 
doubt ; then, perhaps still more, from another point of view, 
for community's sake. Leaving the rest to the sentimontalists, 
we present freedom as sufficient in its scientific aspect, cold 
as ice, reasoning, deductive, clear and passionless as crystal. 
Democracy too is law, and of the strictest, amplest kind. Many 
suppose (and often in its own ranks the error) that it means 
law running riot. But, briefly, it 


And again of Democracy, writes :— 


‘We do not (at any 
ground that the People, 
them, are, in their latent 
on 


safe 


sake, 


a throwing asidé of and is 


the superior law, not alone that of physical force, the body, 
which, adding to, it supersedes with that of the spirit. 

For I say at the core of democracy, finally, is the religious 
element.’ All the religions, old and new, are there. Nor may 
the scheme step forth, clothed in resplendent beauty and 
command, till these, bearing the best, the letest fruit, the 
spiritual, shall fully appear. A portion of our pages we might 
indite with reference toward Europe, especially the British 
part of it, more than our own land, perhaps not absolutely 
needed for the home reader. But the whole question hangs | 
together, and fastens and links all peoples. The liberalist of 
to-day has this advantage over antique or medieval times, 
that his doctrine seeks not only to individualize but to uni- 
versalize. The great word Solidarity has arisen. Of all 
dangers to a nation, as things exist in our day, there can be 


no greater one than having certain portions of the people set 
off from the rest by a line drawn—they not priv ileged @3 others, 


but degraded, humiliated, made of no account. Much quackery 


teems, of course, even on democracy’s side, yet does not really 
affect the orbie quality of the matter. To work in, if we may 
so term it, and justify God, his divine aggregate, the People 
(or the veritable horn’d and sharp-tail’d Devil, his aggregate, 
if there be who convulsively insist upon it)—this, L say, is 
what democracy is for and this is what our America means 
and is doing—may [I not say, has done? If not, she means 
nothing more, and does nothing more, than any other land.” 


After this magnificent exposition of the theory of American 
Walt Whitman goes on to unfold what he believe 
to be the secret of the maintenance of American Democracy in 
the future. Was there ever a more vivid and passionate apology 

‘ the institution of Private Property ? Its exposition of what 


Democracy, 








} 
} 


| 


Liberty and Democracy owe to Property is as poignant and a3 


perspicuous as anything in Bastiat. M ay we be ‘oned if we 


add, 


par 
Coal Commission, please copy ”’ ? 

The true gravitation-hold of liberalism in the United States 

will be a more universal ownership of property, general home 


steads, general comfort—a vast, intertwining reticula—of 
wealth. As the human frame, or, indeed, any object in this 
manifold universe, is best kept together by the simple miracls 
of its own cohesion, and the necessity, exercise and profi 
thereof, so a great and varied nationality, occupying millions 
of square miles, were firmest knit and held by the principle 
of the sefety and endurance of the aggregate of its middling 
property owners. So that, from another point of view, un- 
gracious as it may sound, and a paradox after what havo 
been saying, democracy looks with suspicious, ill-satisfied 
eye upon the very poor, the ignorant, end on those out of 
business. She asks for men and women with occupations, 


sh in the bank 
and must a 


and with ca 
ture, too; 


well-off, owners of houses and acres, 
and with some cravings for litere 
them, and hestens to make them. Luckily the seed is alread 
well rte and has taken ineradiceble— root. For fear ¢ f 
mistake I may as well distinctly specify, as cheerfully included 
in the model and standard of these Viste 3, & practic al, stirring 


worldly, money-making, even materialistic character. It is 


undeniable that our farms, stores, offices, dry-goods, coal an! 
groceries, enginery, cash-accounts, trades, earnings, markets, 
ete., should be attended to in earnest, and actiyely pursued, 


just as if they had a real end permanent existence. I perceive 


clearly that that extreme business energy, and this almos 
maniacal appetite for wealth prevalent in the United States 
ere parts of amelioration and progress, indispensably needed 
to prepare the very results I demand. My theory ineludes 
riches, and the getting of riches, and the amplest product 

power, activity, inventions, movements, ete Upon them, 


as upon substrata, I raise the edifice designed these Vistas 


By way of contrast, and to represent Walt Whitman in anoth« 
vein, we end with his first-hand study of the Death of Lincoln. 
The dramatic quality of the writing and the historic interest 
the subject must be our apology for the length of the quotation: 

The President came betimes, and, with his wife, witnessa’d 
the play from the large stage-boxes of the sscond tier, two throw 
into one, and profusely drap’d with the national flag. The acts 
and scenes of the piece— one of those singularly written compo- 
sitions which have at least the merit of giving entire relief to an 
audience engaged in mental action or busine 33 ¢ ! 
cares during the day, as it makes not the slightest call on either 
the moral, emotional, esthetic, spiritual nature—a_ piec 
(Our American Cousin,’) in which, among other characters, s> 
eall’d, a Yankee, certainly such a one as was never seon, or tho 
least like it ever seen, in North America, introduced in 
England, with a varied fol-de-rol of talk, plot, scenery, and such 
phantasmagoria as goes to make up a modern popular drama 
had progress'd through perhaps a couple of its acts, 


ccitements an 


or 


is 


when in the 


midst of this comedy, or non-such, or whatever it is to be eall'd, 
and to offset it, or finish out, as if in Neture’s and the great 


Muse’s mockery of those poor mimes, came interpolated tha 
seene, not really or exactly to be describet at all, (for on th 

many hundreds who were there it seems to this hour to have lef 
a passing blur, a dream, a blotch)—and yet partially to b> 
described as I now proceed to give it. There is a scene in the 
pli uy representing a modern parlor, in which two unprecedente| 
English ledies are inform’d by the impossible Yankee that he is 
not a man of fortune, and therefore undesirable for marriage 
catching purposes; after which, the comments being finish’, 
the dramatic trio make exit, leaving the stage clear for a moment 
At this period came the murder of Abraham Lincoln. Great as 
all its manifold train, circling round it, and stretching into the 
future for many a century, in the politics, history, art, &c., of tl 

New World, in point of fact the main thing, the actual murde 

transpired with the quiet and simplicity of any commonest 
the bursting of a bud or pod in the growth of vege 


occurrence 





tation, for instance. Through the general hum following the 
stage pause, with the change of positions, came the muflet 
sound of a pistol-shot, which not one-hundredth part of the 
audience heard at the time—and yet a moment's hush—some 
how, surely, a vague startled thrill—and then, through the orna 
mente d, draperied, starr’d and striped space-way of the Pres: 
dent's box, a sudden figure, a man, raises himself with hands ant 
feet, stends a moment on the railing, le: a below to the stage, 
(a distance of perhaps fourteen or fifteen feet.) falls out of 
position, catching his boot-heel in the swelaus drapay, (the 
Amoriean flag.) falls on one knee, quickly recovers himself, rises 





fis anmkKie 
dress'd 


as if nothing had happen‘d, (he really sprains but unfel 


Booth, the murderer, 


then)—and so the figure, in plain 
black broadeloth, bare-headed, with full, glossy, raven hair, an! 
his eves like some mad animal's flashing with light anc resol 
tion, yet with a certain strange calmness, holds aloft in on { 
a large knife—walks along not much back from the foot! 
turns fully toward the audience his face of statuesque be 
those basilisk eyes, flashing with desperation, 


by 
Insapity 





teady voice the 
neither slow nor very 


launches out in a firm and s 


semper lyrarnes and then walks with 
rapid pace diagonally across to the back of the stag \ 
(Had not all this terrible sceno—making the n 


disappears. 


ones preposterous had it not all been rehears’d, in blank, |! 


Booth, beforehand ?) A moment's hush—a scream—the cry 0 
murde Mrs. Lincoln leaning out of the box, with ashy cheek 
and lips, with involuntary ery, pointing to the re alin figruar 

He has kill’d the President. And still a moment's sirange, 
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incredulous suspense—and then the deluge !—then that mixture 
of horror, noises, uncertainty—(the sound, somewhere back, of a 
horse’s hoofs clattering with speed)—the people burst through 
chairs and railings, and break them up—there is inextricable 
confusion and terror—women faint—quite feeble persons fall, 
and are trampl’d on—many cries of agony are heard—the broad 
stage suddenly fills to suffocation with a dense and motley crowd 
like some horrible carnival—the audience rush generally upon it, 
at least the strong men do—the actors and actresses are all there 
in their play-costumes and painted faces, with mortal fright 
showing through the rouge—the screams and calls, confused talk 
—redoubled, trebled—two or three manage to pass up water 
from the stage to the President’s box—others try to clamber up 
—&e., &c. Inthe midst of all this, the soldiers of the President's 
guard, with others, suddenly drawn to the scene, burst in— 
(some two hundred altogether)—they storm the house, through 
all the tiers, especially the upper ones, inflam’d with fury, itte- 
rally charging the audience with fix’d bayonets, muskets and 
pistols, shouting Clear out! clear out! you sons of —— 
Such the wild scene, or a suggestion of it rather, inside the play- 
house that night. Outside, too, in the atmosphere of shock and 
craze, crowds of people, fill’ad with frenzy, ready to seize any 
outlet for it, come near committing murder several times on 
innocent individuals. One such case was especially exciting. 
The infuriated crowd, through some chance, got started agairmMt 
one man, either for words he utter’d, or perhaps without any 
cause at all, and were proceeding at once to actually hang him on 
a neighbouring Jamp-post, when he was rescued by a few heroic 
policemen, who placed him in their midst, and fought their way 
slowly and amid great peril toward the station house. It was a 
fitting episode of the whole affair. The crowd rushing and eddy- 
ing to and fro—the night, the yells, the pale faces, many 
frighten’d people trying in vain to extricate themselves—the 
attack’d man, not yet freed from the jaws of death, looking like 
a corpse—the silent, resolute, half-dozen policemen, with no 
weapons but their little clubs, yet stern and steady through all 
those eddying swarms—made a fitting side-scene to the grand 
tragedy of the murder. They gain’d the station house with the 
protected men, whom they placed in security for the night, and 
discharged him in the morning. And in the midst of that pande- 
monium, infuriated soldiers, the audience and the crowd, the 
stage, and all its actors and actresses, its paint-pots, spangles, and 
gas-lights—the life blood from those veins, the best and sweetest 
of the land, drips slowly down, and death’s ooze already begins its 
little bubbles on the lips. Thus the visible incidents and sur- 
roundings of Abraham Lincoln’s murder, as they really occurr’d.” 





THE ARGENTINE WAY WITH A HORSE. 
T° one accustomed to the ways of English horse-breakers, 

with the constant handling of the foal almost from its 
birth, the patent bits and reins and harness, and all the compli- 
cated breaking tackle, the Argentine method seems primitive 
and very rough. But after all the only just way to judge is 
to ride the “ finished article” ; and more often than not the 
Argentine horse, with its easy collected lope and beautiful 
mouth, is a better “ride” than the English broken horse. 
The latter is too often a hard-mouthed, yawing, and thoroughly 
unpleasant animal. 

When staying with a friend at his estancia in the Province of 
Cordoba I watched the process of catching and galloping a 
colt for the first time. After three or four of the estancia 
peones had been sent by the capataz, or foreman, to bring upthe 
potrada, or mob of colts, the capataz and I sauntered down 
to the corrales to await their arrival. A fine figure of a man 
this capataz, tall, erect, with grey hair and moustachios, big 
black sombrero and short little embroidered jumper, topped by a 
large white silk handkerchief. Just showing underneath the 
jumper was a heavy silver belt, and a long silver knife was stuck 
in the faja, or sash, at the back. The neat little boots with 
their high heels carried long-rowelled Chilean spurs. He told 
me of the breeding of the colt he was going to catch—how his 
sire was an imported thoroughbred and his dam a native mare. 
His pony was following behind him like a dog, the cabresto, 
or raw-hide halter, in the hand of the capataz being almost 
superfluous. 

It was summer and the alfalfares (lucerne paddocks) were a 
waving growth of green, coloured in parts with a bluish-purple 
tinge caused by the flower breaking into blossom. In 
distance a bit of land was still under the plough, a gleam of 
gold denoting a ripening crop of wheat, and a vivid patchof blue 
a square of linseed. There was nothing to break the monotony 
of the flat plain except some windmills, the estancia buildings, 
the fences, and the stock. A cloud of dust in the distance 
heralds the approach of the potrada ; and soon I distinguish a 
mob of some forty horses; one peon in front to stop them 
racing away, and the others behind to urge on the laggards. 
With a little encouragement they are driven through the corral 
gate, which is then securely fastened. This is probably only 


their second visit to the corrales ; the first was when they were 
The corral is some twenty yards square, strongly 


branded. 





| 





| peones in handling horses. 
the | 


leg below the hock. 


fenced with stout quebracho posts and thick wires. The colts 
are a good-looking lot, showing clearly that their father w 
commoner. The peones tie up their horses outside 

except the domador (horse-breaker), who off-saddles 
side, and then leads his horse to the patenke, or tying-post, 
returning to the corral on foot. He is a swarthy, thick-set little 
fellow, showing more Indian than Spanish blood. 

The capataz now mounts his wise-looking pony (what an easy 
swing into the saddle for a man of sixty !), the gate is opened 
and he comes slowly into the corral untying the lasso from the 
back of the saddle. Taking the loose coils in his bridle-hand, 
he runs a sufficient number through the iron ring to form the 
noose. The colt he has decided to catch is a good-looking 
chestnut, with four white stockings, and has rather a small, 
bad-tempered eye. The capataz gives his lasso a few easy 
revolutions above his head; the arm is practically stationary, 
but the wrist is moving with delightful suppleness. The colts 
are racing round the corral in fear of that swinging rope, raising 
the dust in such clouds that I can catch only a glimpse of whirl. 
ing manes and tails. Just for a moment the dust subsides, 
and I see the capataz with an easy tossing movement throw the 
noose over the chestnut’s head, tightening it with a quick flick 
of the wrist. This is a wonderful movement. The tautness, 
as it were, becomes visible, and shivers along the lasso from the 
man’s hand like a wriggling snake or a fast-moving ripple on 
water. Responding to an invisible pressure of the legs, the 
capataz’s pony follows the chestnut. If it did not, something 
unpleasant would happen, for when the lassoed colt came to 
the end of the rope at full speed the lassador’s pony, remaining 
stationary, might be thrown off its feet by the shock. As it is, 
the half-choked chestnut is brought gradually to a standstill, 
At once peones slip into the corral on foot with their lassoes to 
catch the fore-legs of the chestnut. 

Now is the time the old capataz must keep his wits about him, 
because as the peones approach the chestnut backs and plunges, 
and breaks first one way and then the other, in skort rushes, 
like a hooked salmon. The capataz must ever keep 
head towards the lassoed colt, and must not let the : 
between his own pony’s legs or the chestnut’s ; the first mistake 
would almost certainly mean a bad fall, the second prabably 
a broken leg for the chestnut. After several attempts one of the 
peones neatly catches the fore-legs of the colt as he goes past, 
and in an instant the others drop their ropes and go to help 
their comrade. The capataz pulls the chestnut from behind 
by the neck, the men on foot pull the legs forward, and thus the 
animal is thrown off his balance, rears up, and crashes over back- 
wards. The capataz loosens his lasso; one man jumps to the 
colt’s head and keeps it on the ground, and two others with 
the shortened lasso keep a strain on his fore-legs so that 
he cannot rise. The time has come for the domador to saddle 
the colt. 

The domador fits a raw-hide head-stall on to the chestnut’s 
head, and buttons the long raw-hide halter on to it. He thea 
ties a soft leather thong twice round the colt’s bottom jaw— 
behind the tushes if these have appeared. The reins are single, 
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five feet long, and very strong. This method of control is found 
to bring an even strain on the horse’s whole lower jaw, and this 
does not always happen in English horse-breaking. Next, the 


domador cautiously ties the two hind-legs together with a stout 
piece of hide some six inches long that buttons round each hind- 
The fore-legs are now released and the colt 
is induced to stand up. After one plunge he stands quite still, 
trembling. One of the men grasps his near ear in such a way 
as to cover up the eye and prevent him seeing the domador 
saddling up. This use of the fore-arm at once as a blinker and 
as a support for the man is a characteristic movement of the 
Very gingerly the domador places 
the first blankets on the chestnut’s back ; there are three or four 
of these, the last to go on being a leather one. Then come the 
bastos, two padded rolls just laced together. Over all is placed 
the broad leather girth, or cincha, from which comes our slang 
word * cinch ”—#.e., something so secure that it cannot fail. 
The domador proceeds carefully to thread the tying-thong of 
the girth through and through the rings. But the pressure on 
his belly is too much for the chestnut ; with one plunge he s¢ nds 
domador, ear-holder, and saddle flying in different directions, 
and tows the man holding the halter round the corral face down 
and blaspheming. ‘The other men pick themselves up, come to 
his rescue, and pull up the chestnut. The saddling up is Legun 
all over again. This time the girth is tightened successfully, 
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and the sheepskin is placed on top, and tied down with the 
cinchon, or little girth. 

The colt is taken out of the yard, and on the way shows a 
little of his quality by two or three very useful bucks, despite 
the manéas that are still on his hind-legs. Outside he is firmly 
held, whilst the domador undoes the manéas. The capataz and a 
peon mount their ponies, one each side of the colt in order to 
ride him off the fences. The domador mounts leisurely and 
carefully—any sudden movement would throw the colt into an 
ant panic, though there must be a certain amount of panic 
in any case—reaches for his off stirrup, gets his grip, and 
jerks out a “ Large lo /”*—“ Let him go!” For a second the 
chestnut stands perfec tly still, and then, with something between 
a snort and a squeal, sets himself to get rid of the inexplicable 
burden on his back. 

It is a magnificent sight to watch a horse with thoroughbred 
plood in him buck, especially when the man on his back is an 
artist, and in the case I am describing the rider was certainly 
that. Now watch the chestnut! With his nose almost on the 
ground between his fore-legs, he bucks in a circle less than ten 
fect in diameter. Then suddenly in the middle of a spring he turns 
right round and bucks in the opposite direction. Next he gives 
up the cir le “stunt” and tries straight bucking, but this is 
child’s-play to the domador, who begins hitting him with his 
whip all over the body—neck, shoulders, flanks, and quarters. 
The chestnut bolts from the punishment, but the two padrina- 
dores are ready for him; keeping alongside, they let him run for 
some three hundred yards, and then skilfully steer him towards 
the tying-post. As they all approach this, the domador takes 
two or three good pulls at the colt’s mouth with all his strength, 
A good man will not do more, for one of the chief secrets of 
The colt stands 
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“ mouthing ’’ is to pull hard but not too often. 
still. He is already nearly exhausted by this brief gruelling, 
Getting a good grip on the head-stall with his left hand, the- 





dining-room for soldiers who were in hospital in my house. I 
may add that the late President of the Board of Agriculture 
was kind enough to express great interest in the experiment 
and a strong desire that I should carry it out, and he further 
offered to give me any help that might be in his power in the 
matter of securing materials. Happily, the question of 
materials has greatly reduced terrors for the Pisé builder. The 
one walling material that has not risen in price is earth. 

The building will be carried out under the direction of Major 
Clough Williams-Ellis, an architect who is much interested in 
Pisé do Terre, and who, the readers of the Spectator may 
remember, designed and erected the cheapest cottage in the 
Cottage-Building Competition at Merrow Common in 1913-1914. 

Later on I hope to publish the plans and specification of 
my Pisé cottage and to be able to arrange that readers of the 
Spectator who visit the Surrey Hills can see it. When visibility 
is assured notice will be given of the fact in these columns. 

While dealing with the question of Pisé I should like to add 
an account of a Pisé building inspired by Spectator 
articles and erected in South Africa. 

The building in question was erected by Mr. Pickstone, the 
well-known fruitgrower. On the strength of what he had read 
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of Pisé de Terre in the Spectator Mr. Pickstone under- 
took to build a station building and stationmaster’s house for 
the railway station at Simondium in the Drakenstein Valley, 
a place which during the summer is noted for its great heat. 
In the January number of the South African Railways and 


Harbours Magazine Mr. Pickstone gives a detailed account of 


his bold and successful experiment, and illustrates it by a 
reproduction of some of his photographs. Here is his own 
account of what he did :— 

“It must have been about eighteen months ago that the 


Railway Administration decided to promote Simondium Sidinz 
to the dignity of a station. As a siding it had always been a 
busy place in the fruit season, during which time a permanent 
checker had for some years been kept quite busy, his accomm 

dation being a couple of small tin shanties, and he had been 
accustomed to board out where he could. Now we were to have 
a ‘ pukka’ stationmaster and, presumably, suitable premises 
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security the weather sides were given, prior to whitewashing, 
a coat of hot gas tar direct on the plaster, which in all exterior 
work was lime plus 10 per cent. cement. ‘The roofs are of 
thatch with a fairly good overhang at the eaves in order to 
form a protection for the walls.” 

On one point I may reassure Mr. Kendall. 1 do not 
think he need be afraid of his walls being destroyed by the 
weather even if he has no overhang. Part of a Pisé wall in 
my cartshed, built in a very exposed situation, has no over- 
hang. Further, the wall is not covered by cement or any other 
protective covering. ‘The compressed earth was left quite bare, 
and yet the three worst winters of alternating wet and frost 
known for many years have made no impression upon the wall. 
It seems to be both rain-proof and frost-proof. 

Il may add that Mr. Pickstone informs me in a letter dated 
February 19th that the Pisé walls have proved an enormous 
success trom the point of view of protection from the heat. 
Whereas in an iron building lined with wood the temperature 
in the hot weather went up to 104 deg. Fahrenheit, in the 
stationmaster’s Pisé de Terre dining-room the thermometer 
registered only 86 deg. Those who have ever lived where such 
temperatures prevail will note the immense advantage gained 
hy the Pisé walls. Such temperatures try strong men and 
women, and for children they are positively death-dealing.— 
1 am, Sir, &c., J. Sr. Log Srracuey. 








LETTERS TO THE 
—<—— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

NATIONALIZATION OF MINES. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 
fir,—The Coal Commission are still taking evidence as to the 
desirability or otherwise of the nationalization of mines, but 
fact is worth a ton of theory, and therefore I 
think it may be as well to draw attention to the results which 
have attended the taking over of all collieries in the United 
Kingdom by the Government since January, 1917. 

There have been two serious questions since that date, and in 
hoth of them the Government management has been a grave 
failure. The first was the very mild winter of 1917, which, if 
the coal trade had been properly handled, would have enabled 
a large stock to be accumulated ready for the shortage in the 
summer and autumn of 1918, which it was probable would 
eccur if the war continued. No steps were taken, nothing was 
cone, and the provision which might have got over many of 
eur difficulties last winter was not made. Under private 
management some owners no doubt would not have made it, 
but many would have done so, and a certain amount of pro- 
vision would have resulted. Under Government management 
pothing at all was dene. 

The second difficulty, which was far greater, occurred in 
January of this year. The demand for men in the spring had 
caused a grave reduction in the production of the collieries 
in Great Britain during the year 1918. The weather was cold, 
and there was not a single customer in the United Kingdom, 
er probably in Europe, who would not have willingly given 
Ss. or 10s. to any man who could have told him where he could 
buy an extra ton of coal—that is to say, the real value of coal 
vas 5s. or 16s, above the price at which it was being sold. This 
fact was notorious, and the colliers all over the kingdom were 
well aware of it. The fighting being over, and the patriotic 
reasons Which had induced them to join with the owners and 
the Government in keeping down the price of coal, and there- 
fore, ot course, their own wages, being in abeyance, they very 
naturally thought that they were entitled to a good advance 
of wages. 

They asked for 30 per cent., which one- 
third. rather more than was reasonable, but it is 
very common in any question where bargaining is concerned 
for the first demand to be rather large in order to allow for 
concessions. An advance of one-fourth or one-fifth—20 or 
25 per cent.—would have been quite reasonable, and if granted 
woukl have gone in the largest proportion to those who got the 
most coal. The men would have been satisfied and contented 
and worked well, and the present grave shortage, so far as one 
ean see, would have been avoided. 

In the natural course of trade and colliery management, this 
is what would have happened, but as the collieries were under 
the control of the Government an entirely different course was 
followed. A Commission was appointed to try to discover, 
as is very common with Government Commissions, how to 
make two and two into five instead of four—viz., how to raise 
the colliers’ wages without increasing the cost of coal. The 
natural result followed—no advance was given for a long time, 
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the men were very discontented, a number of local strikes 
occurred, seriously diminishing production, and finally a con. 
siderable sum was granted to the men on a purely daily basis 
irrespective of the amount of coal got, which gave the same 
advance per day to the inferior men as it did to the really 
experienced capable coal-getters, upon whose efforts any real 
increase in production must depend. At the same time the 
consumers gained nothing by it. The Government regulations, 
partly due to the inelasticity of all central management, and 
partly to the seareity which had resulted from their action 
caused an increase in the cost of delivery which deprived the 
consumers of any benetit from the reduction of the advance 
asked for by the men. For instance, the rule of deliyerins 
coal in single hundredweights is most extravagant. You cannot 
put a hundredweight of coal in a sack, cart it to a man’s 
house, and put it in his eellar for much less than one shilling, 
But one shilling a hundredweight is one pound a ton, and the 
same coal can be delivered in one- or two-ton lots for between 
5s. and 10s. per ton. 

The result therefore of nationalization this year has heen 
up to the present that many colliers have a less 
advance than they asked for and are really entitled to, that the 
country or the coal-owners—it is not clear which—are faced 
with a loss of some £20,000,000 in the year, and that the eon- 
sumers, instead of gaining, have probably lost by the whole 
transaction. This is the result of Governmeut management 
of wages in the coal-mines and the distribution of coal. Ts 
there any real probability that Government management of the 
production thereof is likely to give any better result: 
Sir, &e., 
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-I am, 
A Coat-Owner. 





THE REVIVAL OF BAITING. 
[To the Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Your article ‘The Revival of Baiting ” in your issue 
of May 17th, which has just reached me, brings us face to face 
with a fact which has been growing more and more apparent, 
and that is the futility of the Coal Commission. It 
certain that none of the parties are willing to modify their 
views for any reason whatever; the Reports will be as divers. 
and as obvious as those of last March, and no matter how it 
may be disguised, the Government will again surrender igno- 
miniously to the miners. ‘The pistol, in fact, will again he 
held to the nation’s head, for it would be foolish indeed to 
suppose that the miners will to any delay in the 
granting of the concessions in the first Report after the dates 
conditionally fixed, or that they will hesitate to strike if the 
whole of the demands now under discussion are not conceded, 
nor will they be content even then. There is no body of opinion 
in England of which the miners are afraid, and the only way 
in which a disastrous oppression both of trade and of indi- 
viduals can be averted is for all unite 
immediately in a proper organization for the defence of the 
country. At the present time the middle class is too helpless 
even to express its resentment of the infamous suggestion that 
it should assist the miners to repudiate their obligations as 
citizens by refusing to pay the Income Tax. The miners struck 
during the war;they have done their best toimperil the Peace; 
they are killing the Reconstruction. They may appeal for 
others as well or themselves only, but they are utterly selfish 
and utterly callous. They demand a working day short enough 
to shame a decent man, but they will have fresh bread for 
breakfast, even though their brother-workers labour all night 
to provide it. The sufferance of such people in England makes 
our country very far indeed from being a place fit for heroes 
(or any cne else) to live in.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. S. Innes, Pte 
No. 384,306, Labour Corps. 
Command Pay Office, A.P.O., L 3, Ltaly, May 28th. 
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* POLITICAL VAMPIRISM.” 

{To rue Epitror oF THE “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—Though differing from you completely in politics, I have 
always admired the independence and honesty of the Spee- 
tator. It maintains—and I am writing this as a_ strong 
political opponent—the best traditions of the British Press 
There is much in the article that appears under the title of 
“ Political Vampirism ” in the issue of May 24th with which, 
from my political standpoint, I heartily disagree. ] send you 
this brief letter to say how heartily I agree with your out- 
spoken and courageous protest against the immorality ot Mr. 
Lloyd George’s political life. He does not know the meaning 
of the word “loyalty.” As you say, “ He played almost 
openly for his own hand.”’ He has never played for anything 
That is what he is playing for now. ‘‘ He was quite 
whoever else was put in the cart he would 
rule of his life. He is 
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determined that 
not be there.” That is the ethical 
playing exactly the same game with the Unionist Party that 
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he played with tho Liberal Party. What this ' 
xls more than anything else at present is leaders of parties, 
such as President Wilson and President Roosevelt showed 
themselves to be in America, men who will fearlessly and 

thlessly clear out the degradation which has swept in a 
ae Since Walpole’s time 


country 


nes 


tide over our once-clean politics. 


foul . <a) il 
English political life has never been at so low a level as it is 
te jay. There are titles and offices for the obsequious aristo- 
0-day. 4 


“* profiteer,”’ ribbons and Orders in 
for tho middleclass ‘‘ climber,” 
It is the story of the 


However other- 


erat, contracts for the 
thousands 
1 million unemployed. 


floods of ten i 
money doles for i 
Roman Empire in its decadence over again. 
wise undesirable, it may be necessary, in order to save the 
eountry and the Empire, to form a new Coalition of all men 
of all parties who have clean hands and want clean politics— 
for as there are degraded men in all parties, so there are 
clean men in all parties and purify the political Augean 
stable in which we are living to-day, as Presidents Wilson 
onl Roosevelt cleansed American politics.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Lerr-Wisa Lrperat. 





THE INDIAN REFORM SCHEME. 
{To tHe Eprror oF tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sin.—You were good enough last year to publish a letter from 
me in which I joined other old Anglo-Indians in protesting 
against Mr. Montagu’s sketch of Indian reforms. Events move 
fast, and since those days we have had Lord Southborough’s 
Report on the overgrown and impossible constituencies which 
it is proposed to set up in eight Provinces, and Mr. Feetham’s 
Report on “re served” and ‘‘ transferred” subjects, whose 
importance is explained further on. Now appear the teports 
of the Governors of nine Provinces (including Burma, which is 
excluded from the scheme) objecting in more or less strong 
terms to the new régime to which it is proposed to subject 
them. Finally, we have what the Times calls ‘The new 
charter for India,”’ a Bill introduced by Mr. Montagu giving 
efiect to his proposals which has now to be considered hy a 
Joint Select Committee of both Houses. 

The situation cannot he summed up better than in the words 
of the Times, which is itself a supporter of Mr. Montagu :— 

“ But it will not do to ignore the fact that they [i.e., alterna- 
tire proposals] have been put forward by many of the most 
experienced British administrators in India, and we are bound 
to say that the opinions of the local Governments on the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report muster a body of evidence against 
granting even a measure of responsibility to India which is 
very impressive. However, the bulk of articulate Indian 
opinion is just as strong against the Montagu-Chelmsford pro- 
posals for the opposite reason—that they go not nearly far 
enough.” 

Now the Governors go very far in granting responsibility to 
India, but otherwise the paragraph accords with the facts. 

The natural conclusion would be that it is a case of a house 
divided against itself, that we cannot possibly carry on rule 
in India with the Governors confessing themselves unwilling 
to work a new system, and that we must follow their opinion. 
Press and intelligentsia is impossible. 
But no. Mr. Montagu, supported by Lord Chelmsford, must 
have his own way and carry his Bill through Parliament. 
What will happen in the future if he succeeds we do not care 


To satisfy the India 


to contemplate. 

I for one am grateful to you, Sir, for the support that you 
have given to the opposition in this matter. What 
happening makes one rub one’s eyes. It is the result of the 
war, When the war began the Indian politicians proclaimed 
openly that they would take advantage of the situation and 
The arrival of a new Viceroy, amiable 
nor experienced 


has heen 


would force the pace. 
and accomplished, but not strong enough 
enough for his great post, was taken advantage of to stir up 
violent agitation. Lord Chelmsford, perplexed by the situation, 
invited a visit from the new Secretary of State to help him 
to evolve the necessary advance. Mr. Montagu, extremely able 
and ambitious, but with no experience of controlling difficult 
situations in publie affairs, listened very kindly to everybody 
and issued a charming Report. I decline to think that Lord 
Chelmsford, though he concurred, took an active part in 
drafting it. All the difficulties are ignored, a complicated 
scheme is sketched out, and pleasant platitudes on the bless- 
ings of autonomy are repeated again and again ad nauseam. 
By his powers of personality, and specially because all men’s 
ideas were dominated by the war, Mr. Montagu successfully 
hypnotized Lord Chelmsford and his colleagues and his own 
associates at Whitehall into giving their assent to his plans. 
More than this, he got his own colleagues in the Ministry 
(ineluding Lord Curzon!) to give some sort of half-hearted 
approval to his going forward with his scheme. Ile got the 
powerful support of the Times and the approval of the handful 
of members of the House of Commons who followed Indian 











affairs. In the House of Lords, which is infinitely stronger 
than the Lower House in the understanding of the situation 
because it numbers several Indian ex-Viceroys and Governors, 
his proposals were sharply and independently criticized. 

But it was not until the Provincial Governments were con- 
sulted formally and had spoken up that it became apparent ia 
view of legislation how hollow and illusory were the new ideas. 
I fear it is necessary, at the risk of wearying your readers, to 
explain what are the alternative proposals. We have two plans 
before us. All Government work has been arbitrarily divided 
into “reserved” and “ transferred ” subjects. The “ trans- 
ferred”’ are perhaps the most popular 
expenditure on visible benefits, such as LEducation, 
,Works, Municipalities, &c.; while the “ reserved ” 
Police, Justice, Land Revenue, and so forth. By the first plan 
each Governor's Council would include one or two non-official 
Indians, chosen by the Governor from his Legislative Council. 
There would be no formal distribution of business into “ trans- 
ferred’ and “ reserved,” but the Governor would naturally 
confide the “transferred” subjects to the portfolios of the 
new Indian members. The whole of the work would be carried 
on, as at present, in the name of the Governor in Council. By 
the second plan, now embodied by Mr. Montagu in his Bill, the 
Governor's Council would be divided into two parts, dealing 
respectively with “ reserved’ and with “ transferred ”’ 
jects. The “ reserved ” subjects would he disposed of as at 
present under the style of the Governor in Council. But the 
more interesting ‘ transferred ” adimin- 
istered by the non-official Indians, chosen as in the first plan. 
They would be called ‘“ Ministers,” would be largely 
independent of the Governor, and their acts would go forth 
in the name of the “ Governor and the Ministers.’”” They 
would be Tribunes of the people, so to speak. If they prove 
awkward customers, in the last resort they may be pulled up by 


involving 
Public 


include 


subjects, 


> suhe- 


subjects would be 


the Governor's veto. 

These then are the alternative plans on which Lord Chelms- 
ford consulted his Governors. All nine of them (including the 
Burma) commented 
strongly on the grave objections attaching to the Government 
They deprecated the sacrifice of practical experienc> 
Lord Pentland (Madras) considered 
Was pro- 


Lieutenant-Governor of more or less 
scheme. 
to Constitutional theory. 
that it was a revolution rather than a reform that 
posed. Lord Willingdon condemned the new 
“diarchy,” as it is proposed to call the new system. Sir 
Harcourt Butler (United i 
impossible to translate the term ‘ 
Province in a way that will 


(Bombay) 
Provinees) wrote: “It is in fact 
responsible government ’” into 
any vernacular spoken in the 
convey meaning to any ordinary person.” 

With these hostile Reports him, Lord 
summoned his Governors to Delhi last January and made 
with the 


before Chelms‘ord 


strong appeal for some sort of agreement. Even so, 


exception of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, the other Provinces 


stood out against having a Government which will remain 
partly responsible to the Secretary of State and Parliament 
and partly to the elected representatives of the pecple of India 


Their Governors expressed their wish to maintain the units 


of the Administration, thinking that the proposed dualism 
breaks away from all experience and divides Governmen 
against itself. They expressed their belief that theirs will h 


a more liberal scheme in that it will associate Indians with 
every branch of the Administration. This 
between the Governors who are responsible for the work of 
worthy of the attention of all who 
are interested in India. To my mind, it outweighs the opinions 
of the authorities on the other side. Mr. 
admirable work while representing India at Paris, by origin 

promotions, such as that of Lord Sinha to he Under-Secretary 
for India, and in other ways. But it would be fatal to let hin 
have his way over his new Bill for India, and to disregard t! 


strong agreement 


their Provinces is well 


Montagu has done 


opinions of the absent Indian Governors, Lieutenant-Governor 
and Chief Commissioners who would lines 
am, Sir, &e., 

The Athenacum. 


work on safer 


Geratp Ritcure. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE, 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spzcrator.''] 
Sir,—In your issue of Saturday last you say that 


Germany, 
will no longer have to endure the burden of huge armne 
ments,’ obviously a reference to Article 12 in the Allies’ rep! 
to the German Note on the economic effect of the Pea 
Treaty. I hope Mr. Churchill and the other magnates wh 
are stampeding the country into reckless war expenditure 

have had time to read the Article in 


these days of peace 
question, viz. :— 
“The German 
will be caused to her people in the struggle for 
the enforced reduction of her military armaments, 


reply also ignores the immense relief th 
recovery b 
In futury 


hundreds of thousands of her inhabitants, who have hither!o 
been engaged either 


in training for armies or in producing 
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instruments of destruction, will henceforward be available for 
peaceful avoecations, and for increasing the industrial pro- 
ductiveness of the nation. No result should be more satis- 
factory to the German people.” 

I trust that these wise words have not escaped the attention 
of the few Members of Parliament who are standing out 
against a continuance of the wanton extravagance, which, 
unless stopped, will make a return to pre-war prosperity 
impossible. There must be a lamentable lack of a sense of 
humour in people who can felicitate Germany on the “ en- 
forced reduction of her military armaments ” while piling up 





their own.—I am, Sir, &c., D. M. Srevenson. 
Glasgow. 
THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR FOR WASHINGTON. 


[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The American people have always looked up to England 
as the country from which they received their language, laws, 
literature, and education. The United States have almost 
always sent as Ambassador to Great Britain their best repre- 
sentative of education, literature, law, or statesmanship. Might 
I just give the names of some of them ? John Adams, second 
President. James Monroe, fifth President. John Jay, Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. John Quincey 
Adams, sixth President. George Bancroft, the historian. 
John L. Motley, author and historian. Edward Everett, one 
of Ameriarn’s great educationists. Charles Francis Adams, 
grandson and son of Presidents. The following need no classi- 
fication to-day: James Russell Lowell, John Hay, Joseph H. 
Choate. England has sent some Ambassadors to Washington 
who have been a great success, such as Lord Pauncefote and 
Lord Bryce. May I without impertinence suggest that the 
British Government should send to the United States a man 
of the intellectual standing of any that I have named above, 
either English or American ? The peace of the world depends 
more upon Great Britain and the United States acting together 
in the future—just as the British Empire has acted together 
during the war—than on the League of Nations. The right 
man as English Ambassador in Washington, a man that the 
American people look up to, will do more towards this than 
all the luncheon clubs, after-dinner and Pilgrim 
Societies added together.—I am, Sir, &c., An AMERICAN 


speeches, 





THE NILE AT BOILING-POINT. 
{To THe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sm,—I have just seen an article in the Spectator of May 24th 
written by “ An Old Resident in Egypt,” in which he alludes to 
a student having been shot by a British officer close to the 
Salle Kléber in Bulae Street, Cairo. I am sure your corre- 
spondent would not wish, especially at a time when attacks 
have been made unjustifiably against the soldiers in Egypt, 
to say anything which might lend colour to such attacks. I 
should therefore be glad if you would allow me to say that I 
watched the procession on that occasion, when a man was shot 
close to the Salle Kléber, and was on the spot with a Govern- 
ment railway official within three minutes of the firing of the 
shot. I purposely went to see if I could do anything to stop 
any further shooting, and questioned some soldiers who saw 
the shot fired. It was fired by a Greek or Armenian civilian, 
and it was a labourer and not a student who was killed. I 
saw his body myself. May I take this opportunity of testifying 
to the general splendid self~ontrol shown by the troops under 
exceptionally difficult circumstances ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. T. Horan, 
British Chaplain, Cairo. 
Dykesfield, Burgh by Sands, Cumberland. 





BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR. 
[To rae Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sin,—The idea that Jeremy Taylor as Bishop repudiated the 
principles of his Liberty of Prophesying is of wide currency. 
May I give some reasons against it? 

At the Restoration of the Monarchy and the Church he was 
made Bishop of Down and Connor. The Irish Parliament 
ordered the Covenant to be burned by the Magistrates in every 
town, and issued a proclamation to be read in every church 
forbidding all to preach who would not conform. Is the Bishop 
blamed because he would not allow the churches and glebes 
through his diocese to be held by the intruding ministers who 
upheld the Covenant, denounced episcopacy, and firmly refused 
to acknowledge the system enjoined by the law of the State, 
as well as of the Church whose clergy they ostensibly were? 
What choice had Jeremy Taylor but to proceed against clergy 
who held Church benefices while defying the Church’s autho- 
rity ? 

Let us pear the contemporary witness of both sides as 
to his method of action. The Rev. Patrick Adair, minister of 
Belfast, a leader of the Presbyterians, has told it in his valuable 





a 
but prejudiced True Narrative. His spirit may he unler. 
stood from his description of the new Bishop as one who had 
“sucked in the dregs of much of Popery, Socinianism and 
Arminianism, and was a hearty enemy not only to Noncon- 
formists but to the Orthodox.” According to Adair, when 
Jeremy Taylor summoned his clergy to his first Visitation, 


‘ ‘ 7 the 
Presbyterian ones sent a deputation to him to Hillsborough 
° . My 

the day before, to tell him they could not appear, as they 


would not submit to episcopal jurisdiction. After discussion, 
the Bishop brought matters to a head by asking them two 
questions: (1) Did they hold Presbyterian government to be 
jure divino? (2) Would they take the oath of supremacy ? ‘Ty 
the first “‘ they readily answered they did. To this the Bishop 
replied that there needed no further discourse of the matter 
of accommodation if they held to that. They said it was a 
truth whereof they were persuaded in their consciences and 
could not relinquish it.” They declined to answer what their 
brethren would do about the second question, but thought that 
if the oath understood in a certain would he 
taken. Next day at the Visitation the objecting clergy did not 
appear. In the afternoon the Bishop again conferred jn pri. 
vate with their representatives, “ withal proposing arguments 
for conformity which engaged the brethren in some discourse 
of that nature.” They took the line that “ awe of God and 
conscience ” would not let them appear at his Visitation. The 
Bishop's efforts to win them over were not yet abandoned. 
Adair tells how he sought in other private conferences “| 
engage them to conformity and gave them great offers of 
kindness and preferment; but he obtained not his purpose,” 
Eventually he declared thirty-six churches vacant. 

Now let us turn to a letter of the Bishop to the Marquis 
Ormonde. He tells how these ministers preach rigorously and 
constantly against episcopacy and liturgy, defy them both 
publicly, disparage His Majesty’s Government, and talk of 
resisting unto blood :— 


was sense it 


“My Tord, I have invited them to a friendly conference, 
desired earnestly to speak with them, went to them, sent some 
of their own to invite them, offered to satisfy them in any way 
that was reasonable; I preach every Sunday amongst them 
somewhere or other, I have courted them with the most friend!y 
offers, did all things in pursuance of His Majesty’s most 
gracious declaration, but they refuse to speak with mé 
have newly covenanted to speak with no Bishop and to end 
neither their government nor their persons.” 





The sensitive, scholarly Bishop shows he felt intensely 

abuse he received and the quarrels he was plunged into. He 
describes his 
assailed 


diocese as 


with bitter 


“a place of torment,’ where he 
words and horrid threatenings :— 

“It were better for me to be a poor curate in a village church 
than Bishop over such intolerable persons, and I will petit 
your Excellency to give me some parsonage in Munster that | 
may end my days in peace rather than abide here, unless 1 may 
be enabled with comfort to contest against 


” 


persons. 


such violent 
Your correspondent “ Ulster” says some of the ejected 
ministers left for America, but were obliged to return when 
more than half-way across. The voyage in the ‘ Eagle Wing, 
to which he probably refers, took place in 1686. Jeremy Taylo: 
was not consecrated Bishop until 1661. The arrangement 

allowing ministers of Presbyterian tendencies to have charge of 
the parish churches in Ulster went on “ fairly well,’ your 
correspondent says, until Taylor’s time. It was an impossible 
arrangement. Bishop Echlin had to depose four of them in 
1632, and Bishop Henry Leslie (his successor) another six of 
such clergy in 1636. These are specimens of how loosely Taylor 
is blamed. Many more inaccuracies might be pointed out.— 
I am, Sir, &e., W. S. Kerr. 

Seapatrick Rectory, Banbridge. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject. We 
fear that Jeremy Taylor, like many Englishmen before and 
since, found it very difficult to apply the principles of Com- 
promise, Moderation, and Liberty, which did so well at home, 
in the changed conditions of Ireland. Cromwell, even though 
sword in hand, could not manage while in Ireland to attain 
to that meridian of justice which he was able to keep in 
England. The Irish atmosphere seemed to make him far fiercer 
and more arbitrary than his wont. A somewhat similar meta- 
morphosis appears to have happened to Jeremy Taylor when he 
crossed St. George’s Channel. The only people who seem to be 
able to resist the witchery of the Irish air are the well- 
“salted” Protestant settlers of North-East Ulster.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





THE AGE OF CONFIRMATION, 
(To THe Epiror or tue “ Spectrator.’’] 
Sir,—Some extreme Sacramentarians, supported by at least 
one women’s organization, are evidently bent upon advocating 
the lowering of the age for Confirmation. May I suggest to 
thoee interested in this propaganda that it would be wise to 
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inquire (1) as to the evidence of the results, favourable or 
unfavourable, of early Confirmations; (2) whether Confirma- 
tion should be regarded solely as a divine operation, without 
the conscious co-operation of the person confirmed; 
(3) whether, as the preface to the Confirmation Office of the 
Church of Mngland clearly indicates that the conscious co- 
operation of the confirmee with the divine Spirit is one condi- 
tion for the reception of the divine blessing, this conscious 
co-operation will nof be more intelligent and fruitful when 
years of spiritual discernment have been reached than at an 
earlier age; (4) whether the deplorable lapse of such multi- 
tudes of confirmees is not at least partly due to their Confirma- 
tion taking place at too early an age ? I cannot ask for space 
in your columns to answer these questions, but some years ago 
] published @ little pamphlet upon the proper age of Confirma- 
tion in which these questions were briefly dealt with, and as I 
have some copies left I should be glad to send one to any of 
your readera who will forward me an addressed and stamped 
envelope for this purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Car.to.. 
Rose Castile, Carlisle. 
THE WAR GRAVES. 


[To tee Epitor or tHe ‘“ Seecrator.’’] 


Sir.—The writer of the letter in your last issue on the subject 
of the inscriptions on the war graves is surely under a mis- 
apprehension as to the latest regulations of the Commission. 
I have been urging certain things, and have a letter from the 
Commission informing me that “ relatives’ additional inscrip- 
tions ...may include such personal particulars as age, 
parentage, birthplace, &c., provided these details come within 
the limit of sixty-five letters.’’ Whether the “ &.” is intended 
to cover such a detail as the University distinction which 
your correspondent wishes to be recorded for his son (as I do 
for mine) I am not aware, but I am hoping to find the Commis- 
sion as reasonable in that as in some other suggestions that 
They must recognize that they are 
not in a position to be too autocratic in the matter.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Perer Harper. 
Rosebank, Bromley, Kent. 


have been made to them 


SILVER AND THE UNREST IN _ INDIA. 

(To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In the penultimate sentence of my letter you published 
May 3ist 1 refer to, the “‘ most egregious Committee ot our 
generation” (the Fowler Committee) as the Committee of 
“1879.” The error is so obvious that I hope it has misled no 
one. The Fowler Committee was twenty years after.—I am, 

Moreton Frewen. 

MR. NEWTON’S EXHIBIT AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir.—With reference to the remarks of your critic on my 
xhibit in the Academy of a house in France, I should like 
to say that my client, who is married to an Englishwoman, 
particularly desired an English type of house, and for this 
reason employed an English architect instead of a Frenchman. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest Newton. 
4 Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 1. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Al 


f 


thinking citizens are anxious to bring their 
sound judgment to the many difficult problems 


that are before the nation at the present time, and those who 
ire believers in the Christian ethic are asking themselves what 
is the Christian solution to this or that problem. An attempt 
is being made to help to find an answer to that question by the 
means of a Conference on some Christian Essentials of Social 
Reconstruction, to be held at ‘The Hayes, Swanwick, Derbyshire, 
from June 2Ist to 30th. ‘The lectures are given by experts. 
The School is arranged by the Interdenominational Conference 
of Social Service Unions, under the Chairmanship of the 
Bishop of Oxford Full particulars can be had from the 
Honorary Secretary, at 92 St. George’s Square, London, 8.W. 1. 
—I am, Sir, &e Lucy GARDNER. 


92 St. George’s Square, S.W. 





VVANTED, VOLUNTARY HONORARY SECRETARY. 
(To rue Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The Westminster Branch of the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund at present requires an Honorary Secretary, and 
on account of the large amount of voluntary work still going 
gu it is difficult to find any one willing to undertake the duties. 
It is not hard work, but during July and part of August 
occupies a good deal of time, and the Secretary could not 
leave London altogether at that period. In the hope that this 
letter may meet the eye of some one willing to help us, I 
venture to ask for the hospitality of your columns. Full 











information can be obtained by writing to Miss A. Godman, 
30 Warwick Square, S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Fiorence Rew, Chairman. 
7 Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 2. 





“THE PERFECT GUEST.” 
(To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—The witty lines “ The Perfect Guest ” appeared in the 
Queen about three years ago over the name of Rose Henniker 
Heaton. The words are not quite exact.—I am, Sir &c., 
Aysgarth, Yorkshire. A. W. Kina 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence’? or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘*‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In sugh instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





POETRY. 
a 
FLOWERS. 

(Elegiac metre.) 

Buive is the bold bugloss, blue petals the succory showers; 

Blue is the pride of the hedge, alkanet, April’s delight; 

Blue with the sky’s own blue myosotises, Memory’s flowers, 

Blue upon earth’s brown breast pimpernels, ever alight. 

Purple the tall fox-gloves, sweet comfreys that fatten the cattle, 

Cockles above green corn nodding and nodding again, 
Purple the lush loose-strife, false nightshade, merry red-rattie, 
Purple the guy woundworts gaze o’er their grassy domain. 
Scarlet the poppy, that stares at the sun’s full splendou 
unshrinking! 
Countless the colours besides—summer’s emblossomed arra 


Yellow and orange and gold, mauve, violet, rising or sinkin; 
Each in its tone, with the tints blended and melting away 
God set a bow in the sky, which shines with a hea ly 

splendour ; 

Number its hues, if thou canst; name its emblazoned attir 
God set a bow upon earth, which shines with a majesty tender; 

Praise it, who can, as is meet—beauty that matches desi 

J. A. Fort 
A PRAYER FOR A LITTLE HOME, 

Gop send us a little home, 
To come back to, when we roam. 





Low walls, and fluted tiles, 
Wide windows, a view for miles. 
Red firelight and deep chairs, 
Small white beds upstairs— 
Great talk in little nooks, 
Dim colours, rows of books. 
One picture on each wall, 
Not many things at all 
God send us a little ground, 
‘T'all trees standing round 
Homely flowers in brown sod, 
Overhead, Thy stars, O God 
God bless, when winds bk Vv, 
Our home, and all we know. 
FLORENCE Boxe 


~y, 
Che Spectator 

We suggest that there can be no better Present in Peace or 
War than an Annual Subscription to the Spectator. He or she 
who gives the Spectator as a present will give a weekly pleasure, 
as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not forgotten 
his friend. Fill in or copy the form below, and enclose it with 
a cheque for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payable 
in advance, or Order from your own Bookstall, or Newsagent. 
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BOOKS. 


— 
THE YOUNG VISITERS.* 

Ir is terrifying to think what the success of this story, 
written when the euthor was nine years old, may mean. 
Scores of little girls will feverishly fill scores of copybooks 
which will be shown by fond parents to scores of out- 
wardly gushing but privately bored friends. Publishers and 
editors and all those who deal in books—including rash 
people like Sir James Barrie who write Prefaces—will be in- 
undated with manuscripts introduced as “ the sole work of my 
little girl, aged nine,” or ‘* written without help by my daughter 
who was eleven last birthday,” compositions which, it is sug- 
gested with outward diffidence, are “ rather good,” and which 
the writers inwardly consider quite as remarkable as Miss Daisy 
Ashford’s masterpiece, and indeed more so. But all these terrcrs 
may be braved for the sake of this book, which the select will 
describe as unique, and the merely “ mere” people, as Ethel 
Monticue, its heroine, disdainfully calls them, as a “ scream.” 
It seems that the author filled many volumes with her wondrous 
tales, but a malignant Fate destroyed all but one, and this one, 
all unknowing of its inherent fame, has been for a number of 
years lying hidden in a corner, regarded by its author asnothing 
inore than a childish indiscretion. 

The story has all the simplicity and disconcerting precocity 
which go to make up so many little girls of nine years ; but it has 
also a finish, an air of absurd worldly wisdom, an acute obser- 
vation, which suggest that but for its advertised authorship it 
might have been a tour de force in whimsicality by some practised 
writer—say the famous writer of the Preface himself! The title 
is too modest for the book. It should rightly have been 
described as the * Adventures of Ethel and Mr. Salteena,” 
for, in spite of the fact that he was the hero—-but this so often 
happens with novels--Bernard Clark is less absorbingly interest- 
ing to us than his friends. But Mr. Clark had some solid virtues, 
like many heroes, one of which was thoughtfulness for his 
acquaintance, for when he invited Mr. Salteena to “‘stop” with 
him he, mindful no doubt of his friend Alf’s scanty wardrobe, 
sent him “the most splendid top hat of a lovely rich tone 
rarther like grapes with a ribbon round compleat.” He also 
invited Alf to bring with him one of his young ladies, “ whichever 
is the prettiest in the face.’ And that was how the adventure 
hegan. We reproduce Mr. Salteena’s acceptance of the invitation, 
as it not only gives a description, masterly in its conciseness, of 
the heroine, but introduces the note of pathos which is never 
allowed to drop from the story :— 

“My pear Bernarp,—-Certainly I shall come and stay with 
vou next Monday IT will bring Ethel Monticue commonly called 
Miss M. She is very active and pretty. I do hope I shall enjoy 
myself with you. Lam fond of digging in the garden and 1 am 
parshial to ladies if they ere nice 1 suppose it is my nature. I 
am not quite a gentleman but you would hardly notice it but 
eant be helped anyhow. We will come by the 3.15.—-Your old 
and valued friend ALFRED SALTEENA.” 
Here was Mr. Salteena’s trouble: he wasn’t a gentleman and 
wanted to be one—a wish which rapidly became an obsession 
with him when he arrived at Rickamere Hall and saw how Ethel 
was impressed by Mr. Clark’s gentlemanlike elegance. We 
question whether in any case he would have won Ethel’s love, 
for, apart from his lack of gentility, he was decidedly middle- 
aged and somewhat fussy. For example, when the great day of 
adventure came he “did not have an egg for his brekfast 
in ease he should be sick on the jorney,” and was anxious about 
cust and flies; and it is not surprising that a young girl of seven- 
teen should have been irritated and should have spoken sharply 
to him when he stood on her luggage (probably a hat-box) by 
mistake. Bernard Clark, despite his elegance and superiority 
to poor Mr. Salteena, was kindness itself to the ‘** two visiters.”’ 
Not only did he send to meet them “ a lovely cariage lined with 
olive green cushons to match the footman,” but he had shown 
the utmost consideration in the choice of rooms :— 

“IT have given the best spare room to Miss Monticue said 
Bernard with a gallant bow and yours turning to Mr. Saltcena 
opens out of it so you will be niece and friendly both the rooms 
have big windows and a handsome view. How charming said 
Ethel. Yes well let us go up replied Bernard and he led the way 
up many @ winding stairway till they came to en oak door 
with some lovely swans and bull rushes painted on it. Here we 
are he cried gaily. Ethels room was indeed a handsome com- 


partment with purple silk curtains and a 4 post bed draped 
with the same shade. The toilit set was white and mouve and 

©The Young Visiters, By Daisy Ashford, London; Chatto and Windus, 
[Se. 6d, net.) 





. . ST, 
there were some violets in a costly varse. Oh I Say cried E 


‘ ag ; thel in 
supprise. I am glad you like it said Bernard and |} , ; 
yours Alf. He opened the dividing doors and port pgel canine 


but dainty room all in pate yellow and wild primroses, My own 
room is next the bath room said Bernard it is decerated Cark red 
as I have somber tastes. Tho bath room has got a tip up baso 
and a hose thing for washing your head. A good notion said M “ 
Salteena who was secretly getting jellus.” 7 
Mr. Salteena’a “‘ jellusy ” grew rapidly worse. Bernard not only 
outshone him in gentlemanlike qualitirs, but also in natural 
gifts. Thus while Bernard could sing “in a base voice ” songs 
which Ethel applauded vociferously, Mr. Salteena could only 
ask riddles ‘as he was not musicle,” riddles which apparently 
were not applauded at all. Also Bernard had a lot of “ancesteys.” 

, sn . Y. © ’ ta € ee > , Ng 
whic h roused Mr. Salteena’s envy, and his jellusy ” drove him 
to inquire somewhat sarcastically, ‘** Who are they ? = 

** Well said Bernard they are all quite correct. This is my 
aunt Caroline she was rerther exentrick and quite old, So T 
see said Mr. Salteena and he passed on to a lady with a very 
tight waist and quearly shaped. That is Mary Ann Fudge my 
grandmother I think said Bernard she was very well known in 
her day. Why asked Ethel who was rarther curious by nature. 
Well I dont quite know said Bernard but she was and he moved 
away to the next picture. It was of a man with a fat smiley face 
and a red ribbon round him and a lot of medals. My great 
uncle Ambrose Fudge said Bernard carelessly. He looks », 
thorough ancester said Ethel kindly. Well he was said Bernard 
in a proud tone he was reelly the Sinister son of Queen Victoria. 
Not really cried Ethel in excited tones but what does that mean. 
Well I don’t quite know said Bernard Clark it puzzles me very 
much but ancesters do turn quear at times. Peraps it means 
god son said Mr. Salteena in an inteligent voice. Well I dont 
think so said Bernard but I mean to find out. It is very grand 
anyhow said Ethel. It is that replied her host geniully,” 

Mr. Salteena’s anxiety to be a gentleman became so acute 
no doubt increased by his great ‘‘ jellusy ’°—that he decided to 
improve himself. ‘I am quite alright as they say,” he said 
to Bernard, ** but I would like to be the real thing can it be done 
he added slapping his knees.” Bernard gave him the 
following letter of introduction to his “old pal” the Earl of 
Clincham, by mixing with whom he thought Mr. Salteena 
** would probably grow more seemly ” :— 

*“My pEaR Ciincyam,—The bearer of this letter is an old 
friend of mine not quite the right side of the blanket eas they 
say in fact he is the son of a first rate butcher but his mother 
was a decent family called Hyssopps of the Glen s9 you sve 
he is not so bad and is desireus of being the correct article. 
Could you rub hin up a bit in Socierty ways. I dont know much 
details about him but no doubt he will supply all you need. | 
am keeping well and hope you are. 1 must run up to the 
Compartments one day and Jook you up.—Yours as ever your 
faithfull friend, BERNARD CLARK.” 
The Earl, though a genial fellow and partial to mere people, 
found Mr. Salteena’s mereness rather disconcerting, but for 
the sum of £10 down and the promise of more to follow he agreed 
to put Mr. Salteena into training. ‘It will be £42 before | 
have done with you he said but you can pay me here and there 
as convenient.” But for all the noble Earl’s geniality Mr. 
Salteena would have been utterly lost had it not been for that 
invaluable ** menial ’’ Edward Procurio, who was “‘ half italian” 
and Groom of the Chambers. Naturally Edward Procurio 
was somewhat condescending to Mr. Salteena’s mereness, but 
he gave him most useful hints on etiquette, valeted him atten- 
tively, and when Mr. Salteena’s wardrobe did not yield clothes 
suitable for * levie’’ wear, displayed wonderful resource :— 

*Procurio got very intelligent and advised Mr. Sa!teena to 
were his black evening suit and role up his trousers. He also 
lent him a pair of white silk stockings which he fastened tightly 
round his knees with red rosettes. Then he quickly cut out a 
star in silver paper and pinned it to his chest and also added 4 
strip of red ribbon across his shirt front.” 


**T have done my best with Mr. Salteena, my lord,” he said as 
he handed him over to the Earl. ‘I trust he will do the hat 
of course will make a deal of diffrence.” 

We must leave our readers to follow Mr. Salteena’s further 
adventures in High Society, including the ‘‘ levie”’ at Bucking- 
ham Palace, where he chatted informally with the Prince of 
Wales standing on a platform draped in “ white velvit”’ ; and 
to discover whether this ‘‘son of a first rate butcher”? ever 
became “‘seemly ; and whether he attained his ambition of 
*‘ gallopping beside the royal baroushe.” Alas! no sooner did 
the faithful hero depart on his quest for gentility than Ethel forgot 
his existence, and to every “ idear ” of Mr. Clark's assented with @ 
joyous “Oh lets!” Again, we must leave readers to discover 
where those brilliant ‘ idears”’ Jed, and to be impressed, as we 
were, by that dramatic moment in the compartments at the 
Crystal Palace where everybody met every one, and poor Mr. 
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Salteena found that after all his endeavours life was to be for 
him nothing but ‘sour grapes and ashes,” 





ARTHUR HALL.* 
Ir is not necessary to be a hero to be a good subject for biography, 
and Arthur Hall was very far from heroic in his character. But 
he has at least two titles to remembrance. He was the first 
translator of Homer into English, and his expulsion from 
Parliament is the first recorded instance of the exercise of this 
power, which has ever since remained in the possession of the 
Lower House without its being contested. We know a great 
deal more about him personally than is known about Shake- 
speare, but the knowledge does not tend to admiration; at 
best it inspires a certain compassion for misfortunes which 
were largely of his own making. He started life under 
prosperous auguries, coming of a good Lincolnshire stock, 
not ill provided with means, the son of a country gentleman 
who served the Crown faithfully as King’s agent on the Continent 
in many difficult and dangerous missions, and in particular 
as Surveyor and Comptroller of Calais, where he spent a 
good part of his life, and where Arthur Hall was born about 
1540. On the death of his father he became the ward of Sir 
William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, entered his household, 
and was brought up with his son Thomas, to whom he afterwards 
dedicated his Translation of Homer. He was probably for a while 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, was a fair Latin scholar, and 
well versed in French, as a result of a childhood spent in France. 
As a young man he made the grand tour, travelling through 
France, Germany, and Italy, and pushing on to Constantinople. 
Returning to England in 1569, he was elected Member for 
Grantham in 1571, and re-elected in 1572. But in the same 
year he was severely reprimanded by the Speaker for his contu- 
macious and unorthodox utterances, in and outside the House, 
in regard to the Duke of Norfolk and Mary Queen of Scots. 
A feud with a gentleman named Mallory, whom he accused of 
cheating at 1573, involved him in troubles which 
clouded the remainder of his life. Hall undoubtedly had a 
certain rugged independence ; his notions of the responsibilities 
of a Member to his constituents appeal to modern ears. But 
he was prepared to claim the privileges of his order to the full ; 
he had a perfect genius for brawling and quarrelling, and in 
this Mallory business he cut a sorry figure. Defeated in his 
attempt to evade the payment of a fine inflicted on one of his 
servants for wounding his enemy, he avenged himself by writing 
a pamphlet reflecting on the Housg and the Speaker which led 
to his expulsion and imprisonment. Thenceforth his life, as his 
biographer happily observes, illustrates the remark of his fellow- 
courtier Bacon: ‘* Vindicative persons live the life of witches, 
who, as they are mischievous, so end they infortunate.”’ He 
notably his old patron Burghley—but 
A widower 


eards in 


had powerful friends 
they were unable to restore his position at Court. 
in 1582, he aspired to the hand of Lady Sussex, only to be met 
with a crushing rebuff, rushed into print with an account of 
the whole affair, was arrested at the instance of the Lord 
Chamberlain, and imprisoned in the Marshalsea for seven months 
in the company of “ pirates, traitors and beggars.” Released 
in the spring of 1589, he next contrived to embroil himself with 
his protector and benefactor Lord Burghley, and from about 
1595 onwards was continually harassed by his creditors. In 
1601 he was imprisoned for debt, he was still in the Fleet in 
July, 1604, and for all we know was there at his death a year 
and a halflater. In one of his saner moments he described 
his own character with curious accuracy as “ overweening of 
himself, which brings many infirmities to the person which is 
infected with that canker, furious when he is contraried, 
without patience to take time to judge or doubt the danger 
of the sequel.” His great-uncle Sir Robert Wingfield was 
noted for his pedantry, pride, and contentiousness, and Hall 
had his full share of all those qualities. Yet as a country gentle- 
man he appears to have had an eye to the welfare of the poor; 
ana though improvident and extravagant in the management 
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of his own finances, he proved himself in advance of his times | 


by advocating the abolition of the privileges of all merchant 
companies, the removal of restrictions on commerce, and the 
setting up of free for all citizens on condition of 
paying the usual Customs. Of his minor works, the libel on 
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Arthur Hail of Grantham, Member of Parliament, 


Courtier, and First Trauslator of Homer into English, By H. G, Wright, M.A,, 
Assistant Lecturer in English Literature and Language in the University of 
Manchester. Manchester: at the University Press, London; Longmans. 


{103, Gd, net.] 


Lady Sussex, A Hungaryous Hystory, has disappeared ; of the 
account of his grievances against Mallory, published under 
the title of A Letter Sent by F. A., only two copies have come 
down to us. It is not oniy a very rare and valuable book, 
but a human document of considerable importance as the self- 
revelation of ‘‘ sixteenth-century human nature.” The literary 
meritof his epistles in verse to his guardian is not high; those in 
prose are largely complaints to, or requests for aid from, Lord 
Burghley ; but they justify Mr. Wright's praise of their freshness 
and naturalness, 

There remains the translation of Homer, on which he was 
engaged as early as 1562 or 1563, when Roger Ascham encour- 
aged him to continue his version. In the turbulent years that 
followed he neglected or laid the work aside, but resumed it in 
1578 or 1579. Before its completion he was imprisoned in the 
Tower, where it may well have proved a consolation to him in 
his misfortune, and it was published in 1581, some eight months 
after his release. As Mr. Wright reminds us, the know ledge 
of Greek and the acquaintance with Hellenic literature were 
comparatively rare in the generation of Ascham. ‘ The influ- 
ence of Homer himself was small, and only Plutarch with his 
Lives became an important factor for the Elizabethan stage.” 
Herve again a French intermediary had to be relied upon, and 
“it was in keeping with the general tendency of the age to 
find Hall, a courtier of Queen Elizabeth, connected with France 
as he was by early residence, turning to the French version of 
the Abbot Hugues Salel to make Homer known to English 
readers.” Moreover, the Cecil household had already encour- 
aged other translators—Golding, who published a version of 
Caesar’s commentaries in 1565, and Drant, who dedicated his 
rendering of two books of Horace’s satires to Lady Bacon and 
Lady Cecil in 1566, and began a translation of the Iliad never 
published. But if Hugues Salel was not an Amyot, still less was 
Hall a North. His version, written in long seven-foot rhymed 
lines, has little to recommend it beyond its priority. It only ran 
to one edition, it was passed over in silence or disparagingly 
hinted at by contemporary critics, and superseded in 1598 by 
Chapman’s incomparably more poetic version. In his admirable 
chapter on the style and technique of Hall’s version Mr. Wright 
brings out clearly its merits and defects. Where anger, defiance, 
passion were needed Hall found fitting words: he knew what 
adversity was from bitter experience. But he was incapable 
of restraint, dignity, or serenity. ‘‘ He introduces the rough 
tone of the camp among the gods of high heaven.”’ He had 
force, homely vigour, and at times could be pithy and concise ; 
but was too often rambling and obscure, interlarded the vernacu- 
lar with a jargon of French and Latin words, had little command 
of metrical variety, and often declined into stretches of sheer 
doggerel. Yet when criticism has done its worst, and the chief 
interest of Hall’s work—‘‘ the shade of a shade ”’—is admitted 
to be historical, we must not forget that until Chapman’s versian 
appeared Hall’s was the only rendering of Homer accessible to 
the Elizabethan public in English; that it may have been 
made use of by Shakespeare in the early part of his career ; 
and that, however Chapman may sneer at Hall’s “lame and 
defective work,” this imperfect version may have ‘ quickened 
in the greatest Elizabethan translator his own more comely 
offspring.” Mr. Wright sums it all up in the last sentences of 
his echolarly and interesting study when he says :— 

** We feel sure that Keats, on reading Hall, would never have 
felt as though some new planet had swum into his ken. Indeed, 
Hall is a fitter subject for the biting satire of Pope than for the 
ecstatic praise of Keats. But it is possible that without Hall, 
poor and at times grotesque es he may be, we should have had 
no Chapman. For this reason, and for its connection with the 
life of such a robust and striking personality, Hall’s rendering 
of Homer's Jliad is worthy to be remembered in the great body 
of Elizabethan translations.” 





A FORTY YEARS’ FRIENDSHIP.* 

Mrs. Drew, the friend of so many famous men whose correspond- 
ence she has generously shared with the public, has done well 
to publish some of the letters which she received from the late 
Canon Scott Holland,! That interesting man, who died last year, 
was somewhat of an enigma to many good Churchmen. His 
friends thought that he could not be praised too highly. Jn the 
little book of memorial articles, reprinted from his old magazine, 
the Commonwealth, the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of 

*(1) A Forty Yeurs’ Friendship, 1876-1917: Letters from the late Canon H. Sectt 
Holland to Mrs. Drew, ¥dited by S, L. Ollard, London: Nisbet. [10s, 6d. net.) 
(2) Henry Scott Holland: Some Appreciations. Edited by C, Cheshire. 


Longon : Wells Gardner, (28, 6d. net.) (3) Henry Scott Holland. By Mary 
Drew, Heprinted from the Constructive Quarterly for December, 1918, 
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Oxford, the Dean of Christ Church, Canon Donaldson, the late 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell, Miss Gregory, and others paid enthusiastic 
tribute to the man whom Mr. Cheshire* calls “‘ one of our most 
brilliant and original thinkers and one of the most fascinating 
personalities who have ever enriched our common life.” Mr. 
Cheshire, indeed, goes on to declare that “you could not but 
delight in the man (differ from him as you might) unless you 
happened to be constitutionally dismal and envious by nature.” 
That is a hard saying. We have known a good many people who 
were anything but “ dismal and envious,” and who were yet by 
no means enamoured of Dr. Scott Holland’s rhetorical methods. 
It is better to say that he appealed very strongly to those whose 
temperament required the special kind of stimulus which he 
could give. There is always need of such eloquent preachers 
in the Christian community at any time. Yet we should not 
condemn as “ dismal and envious” the men and women who 
require a sterner form of sermon, such as, for example, the late 
Archbishop Temple could deliver with rugged sincerity. Some 
of us surrender ourselves at once to the fluent charms of an 
orator; others are regdered suspicious by his very fluency, and 
have to make an effort to do him justice. These are funda- 
mental differences in men’snatures, and it would be unreasonable 
to blame Dr. Scott Holland for not pleasing every one, or to 
condemn those who did not care much for him. On the whole, 
it is a tribute to the man’s personality that he excited such 
diversity of opinion, and that a theologian whose reputation was 
based in popular esteem upon his sermons and brief magazine 
articles should have gathered round him so large a band of 
admirers and disciples in all classes of the community. 

We are inclined to think that Mrs. Drew, whose own charming 
character sketch of Dr. Scott Holland appeared in the Construct- 
ive Quarterly,® has done a greater service to his memory than the 
friends writing in the Commonwealth. Dr. Scott Holland’s 
private letters to her are transparently sincere. They show that 
the exuberance of language, which distressed some of his hearers, 
was natural to the man and not a pose. He expressed himself 
rhetorically, even when he was writing to an intimate friend, 
because he could not express himself otherwise. He could not 
economize in words, any more than his hero, Mr. Gladstone, 
for whom his admiration was boundless—except, indeed, in 
regard to General Gordon, who, he said, should not have been 
sent to Khartum if he could not be properly supported, since 
“a country cannot venture to fail in such a mission.” If the 
impartial reader will, at the outset, overcome any prejudice that 
he may have against Dr. Scott Holland’s florid style, he will 
find much of interest in this correspondence, which begins in 
1876 and ends just before the author’s death last year. It will 
be remembered that Dr. Scott Holland was content to hold a 
single office in the Church, as Canon of St. Paul’s from 1884 to 
1911, and that the rest of his long life was spent at Oxford, first 
is Tutor and afterwards as Regius Professor of Divinity. The 
eason why he did not seek preferment (though it may not be 
he reason why he did not receive preferment), despite his 
‘lose association with Hawarden, is clearly explained in a letter 
of 1892, which does him great credit. He wrote to Mrs. Drew, 
soon after Mr. Gladstone had taken office for the fourth time :— 

‘Now, 1 am going to be ferociously conceited, and to say a 

most daring and silly thing. I shall rely on your understanding 
me. Ido it trembling. If, at any time, in days to come, there 
should by chance or incidentally arise any conceivable discussion 
as to whether it would be good to move me from St. Paul’s— 
would you do your very utmost as my friend to explain thet this 
is just about the one and only post that I can fill with any 
satisfaction ? Jt is just exactly right. My health, my head, 
forbid everything except a thing such as 1am here. Everything 
fits—allows for me—just hits it off. It would be such a sorrow 
to refuse anything that your father might want, that | beg you to 
keep watch on my behalf, and to save me the pain. I am certain 
1 am right.” 
Nolo episcopari was Dr. Scott Holland’s maxim, as it had been 
Dr. Liddon’s. The editor reminds us that Dr. Liddon thought 
that “* the craving for preferment which prevails so largely among 
the English clergy is one of the secrets of our moral weakness 
as an order.” Dr. Scott Holland interested himself, as the 
letters show, in seeking preferment for others, but he himself 
was perfectly content to remain a Canon of St. Paul’s. Thus he 
was able to devote far more time to preaching than he could have 
given if he had had the diocesan business which was not his true 
vocation. He could, moreover, take an active interest in politics, 
and pay visits to his many friends up and down the country. 

It is well known that Dr. Scott Holland was keenly interested 
in the Labour movement, and that his friendship with the 








London Labour leaders excited some concern among his old- 
fashioned Liberal friends. We are much impressed, therefore 
by his estimate of the General Election of 1895, reflecting the 
honest but mistaken views current among the Liberals of the 
time. The Liberal Party, saddled with a most obnoxious and 
unpopular Home Rule Bill and torn by domestic differences, 
had suffered a heavy defeat at the polls. Thereupon Dr. Scott 
Holland wrote :— 

“And now about the prevailing horror! No! I was pre- 

pared, I own, for a good deal. I had quite expected a Swinging 
majority the other way. But this desperate crash into ruins 
has quite staggered me. I am miserable. John Morley's 
rejection is @ criminal outrage. At present I see no way out but 
through paths that I dread—through paths that draw to the 
edge of Revolution. I am inclined to put an immense deal 
down to the Socialist Revolt. It is not in numbers that we can 
measure the LL.P. It means that the entire moral! prophetio 
force that once rose to your father’s touch has been sucked out 
of the older Liberalism by the Socialist movement. And that, 
instead of helping to inspire and transmute the older party, i; 
has done its very utmost to wreck it. It is to my mind a wicked 
and disastrous policy for Labour. It has landed us in a terrible 
strait, with the whole of ‘ Property ’ ranged in mass on the Tory 
side against the entire Collectivist Party. With the Radicalism, 
which might have served to mediate the change, utterly smasher 
and gone. It is a perilous outlook. The forces that have 
vanished in the wreck are (1) the Radical Capitalist, and 
(2) the Nonconformist—with his conscience. The Revolt of 
Labour is a Revolt against these Champions. It will never be 
championed by them again. In throwing them out, it has 
thrown itself out into the wilderness. And what will be the end ? 
Yet these are the men of moral conviction—now : Blatchford, 
Hardie, T. Mann—that is the trouble.” 
When we read similar jeremiads nowadays from the Liberals 
who were beaten at the General Election, we shall do well to 
remember how gloomy the outlook appeared, nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, to one who was in the secrets of the Liberal 
Party councils, and yet how utterly mistaken he was in his 
prophecies. Ten years later the despairing Liberal Party was to 
gain the greatest electoral success in its history, and Revolution 
seemed more remote than ever. The party politician in defeat is 
too apt to cry: “ After us the deluge!”’ We have too much 
confidence in the good sense of the British people to be perturbed 
by his forebodings, as Dr. Scott Holland was in 1895, or as some 
worthy people are to-day. 

Canon Ollard has edited the letters with great care, and has 
prefixed an admirable Introduction which is all too brief. We 
must, however, point out that the lonely little Derbyshire 
village of Youlgreave, where Dr. Scott Holland ‘* discovered ’ 
the fine Burne-Jones window in the church, is in the valley of the 
Lathkill—not the ‘ Lafkill’”—which joins the Wye near 
Haddon Hall. 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LETTERS.* 
* CHARMING” is the conventional adjective appropriated by 
critics to describe a book whose particular qualities of appeal 
they find themselves unable to define; it is unsatisfactory to 
the reader, whose ideas of what constitutes charm may diffe: 
radically from the critic’s, and who wants, presumably, some 
more exact information before he is tempted to purchase or 
borrow the volume ; and it is irritating to the author or editor, 
who feels that he is getting a meaningless and smudgy compli- 
ment instead of the clean-cut criticism to which he is entitled. 
But the elusive merits of Mr. Bettany’s collection defy a finer 
analysis. Of the many practitioners of the “ gentlest art” 
of whose craftsmanship he gives us examples, some, such as 
Burke and Chesterfield, were men of eminent literary ability, 
but the letters they wrote to Edward Jerningham are rather 
below the general level of his correspondence than above it; 
others, such as the Earl of Carlisle and the Countess of Jersey, 
were leading lights in the Court and fashionable world, but, 
except for distinct confirmation of the Countess’s liaison with 
“the first gentleman in Europe,” we learn nothing of import- 
ance from them of the fantastic figures that strutted and fretted 
upon the stage of London society in the age of the French 
Revolution ; others, again, such as the Rev. Robert Potter 
and the Rev. W. J. Temple, were acquainted with the Johnson 
and the Gray-Mason circles, but in all the literary gossip, of 
which there is much, there is hardly a book or a play or a poem 
mentioned that posterity is willing to remember. The letters are, 
in fact, as ephemeral as the great bulk of letters that are being 
posted and delivered to-day. They are made up of descriptions 
of places visited and persons seen, of hurried invitations to 





* Edward Jerningham and his Friends ; a Series of Eighteenth-Century Letters, 
Edited by Lewis Bettany, London; Chatto and Windus, (25s, net.) 
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dinner and elaborate expressions of polite condolence, of scan- 
dalous allusions the key to which has been irrevocably lost, 
of accounts of the writer’s health and domestic episodes as 
exciting as the Vicar of Wakefield’s migrations from the blue 
bed to the brown. Apparently they ought to be tedious; many 
of them are tedious; and yet the sum total is not tedious. 
The alternations between the extremity of formalism and the 
freedom of intimacy: the odd contrasts with our present-day 
habits and ideas: the even odder occasional prototypes of those 
habits: and above everything else the sense of moving with 
our ancestors in a vanished world: all combine to give the 
book a delightful piquancy. We enjoy being told by Mrs. 
Damer that ‘‘ No one need be alone here; for Margate, only 
three miles off, is the centre and compendium of gentility and ton, 
and the road by my windows the public resort of the same.” 
We are pleased to discover the Earl of Carlisle writing a little 
work “‘ which has for its object, to enable those who frequent 
the theatre to hear and see something for their money and to 
come home alive.” We appreciate the frank ferocity of Thurlow 
towards his brutal schoolmaster :— 

“It is said that when Thurlow, afterwards Lord Chancellor. 
was a pupil at the school, Brett one day hit a boy on the head 
with a slate so severely that he fell down senseless, that Brett 
became so alarmed as to run out for water to help to recover 
when the other boys were lifting their school- 
‘Let him be! Let him lie! 
and then Brett will be 


him, and that, 
fellow up, Thurlow 
He'll die if you 
hanged !’” 
We like the Reverend Mr. Temple’s request for a visit from 
Mrs. Damer: “I trust you will not suffer the Goddess of Sculp- 
ture to pass my door without receiving my prostrations.” And it 
is amusing to find Lady Proctor, whom we notice in an early 
letter singing the praises of cold baths, thus recanting her 
““T have been trying the 
effect of both warm and cold sea-bathing; but I believe I 
had better let both alone—and leave myself to Dame Nature, 
she is a never failing guide.” 


exclaimed : 
leave him alone, 


unnatural heresy some years later: 


Edward Jerningham, to whom most of the letters in this 
volume were addressed, is known, so far as he is known at all, 
through a passing allusion in Macaulay’s essay on Mme. D’ Arblay 
to ‘“ Lady Millar who kept a vase wherein fools were wont to 
put bad vers 
into the vase of Lady Millar.” 
managed to get printed and some plays which reached the stage, 
and with that measure of success and the sympathetic applause 
of his friends he appears to have been fairly well contented. 
He played the harp, presumably with the skill of the average 
amateur musician, or, Stevenson puts it, “almost well 
enough to earn a living in a penny gaff, but not quite.” And 
he hung loose upon London society. The best side of his 
character comes out in his devotion to his mother, which seems to 
have been consistent and sincere, and in his readiness to assist 
young and struggling acquaintances with his influence, and 
even on occasion with his money; the worst side shows itself 
in his contemptible, if harmless, philanderings with young 
women, for whom he appears to have kept an inexhaustible 
stock of sentimental endearments. Apart from these activities, 
he existed beautifully but simply, as a purveyor of entertaining 
scandal, a useful and unexacting guest at country houses, and 
an acceptable nonentity to fill a chair at a dinner-party or occupy 
a secluded corner of a box at the Opera. Of his correspondents 
we have already mentioned the most important. Horace 
Walpole is to be reckoned amongst their number, but his con- 
tributions are not many. The most honestly human of hig 
male friends was the Reverend Robert Potter, the translator 
of Aeschylus, a man of real learning, humour, and piety, who, 
nevertheless, was frankly eager for advancement in the Church, 
and comically furious with his Bishop for not giving it to him. 
Temple, the friend of Boswell, does not appear to advantage ; 
he expands himself in ornate civilities, and even in announcing 
the death of his wife cannot avoid pompous circumlocutions 
and a heartless balancing of periodic sentences. Indeed, all 
Jerningham’s men friends look frigid and artificial when com- 
pared with the women of his acquaintance. The ladies who 
honoured him with their friendship often wrote trivially, and 
sometimes unintelligibly, as ladies have been known to do in 
other periods, even in the present; but their letters were 
genuine, written to open their minds and hearts not to hide 
them, so that their words remain real and living, while their 
husbands’ and brothers’ and fathers’ are false and dead. The 
Countess of Mount Edgcumbe and Lady Jersey are particularly 
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He wrote some poetry which 
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noticeabie for their vivacity and eager catholic interest in the 
doings and sayings of humanity. 

The editor forestalls any possible attack on the multiplicity 
of his notes by explaining that they are to be regarded as an 
integral part of the book, “ having been added with a view to 
supplementing the merely allusive account which the lettters 
afford of the society in which the poet and his correspondents 
lived and moved.” There is no need for Mr. Bettany to defend 
the mere number and elaboration of his notes, which are evi- 
dently the product of much careful diligence; but not content 
with explaining all that he could explain, he insists on drawing 
attention to all that he could not explain, the majority of which 
the reader would be content to pass in silence. Notes such 
as “I cannot identify this person” or “I cannot trace what 
is meant by this allusion ” have no value except to demonstrate 
what we should have been ready to infer from his more successfu 
labours, that the editor has not neglected his duty. We are 
also at a loss to know how he justifies the admission into his 
notes of anecdotes which he considers too coarse for his text; 
from the phrase he uses in one case we believe that he is following 
the precedent of Gibbon; but even whether Gibbon is or not 
the best guide to take in such matters, which is a disputable 
question, at least he relegated his more obnoxious details to 
“the decent obscurity of a learned language.’ Apart from 
these blemishes, the editing has been skilfully and zealously 
done, and an astonishing amount of collateral information 
brought to bear upon the writers and subjects of the letters. 
The index, invaluable in a volume of this description, is full 
and (so far as we have tested it) accurate. 

A WAR CALENDAR.* 
WE of this generation shall require nothing to remind us of the 
Its glory and its horror will lie over all our years. 
On winter nights shall thrill again recall the 
heroic patience of the men in the mud-filled trenches; and 
the beauty of spring and summer will always be shadowed 
by the horror of the spring and summer of those terrible 


as we 


we 


four years. Certain big episodes of the war also will stand 
out for ever in the mind; but the of 
emotions certain other episodes less resounding after a lapse 
of time but full of tragic interest have become merged in the 
one big event of the war. It was thus an excellent idea of Mrs. 
Sturge Gretton’s to compile this Calendar “of the last two 
hundred and twenty-nine weeks,’ the profits from which are to 
go to the Village Clubs Association. 
the progress of the war day by day, noting cach detail, 
or great, that filled them, from August, 1914, to Armistic« 
Day of November llth, 1918. To week Mrs. Gretton 
has given an appropriate quotation prose. In 
addition, a space is left beside each date so that a private chronicle 
may be kept, for, alas! for many of us certain days will stand 
In the main the quotations are of a character 


in press events and 


In its pages we can trace 
mall 


each 


in verse or 


out written in fire. 
to suit the particular week, but in some instances they refer 


to a special event. Thus the fall of Antwerp is com- 
memorated by Rossetti’s beautiful lines on Antwerp and 
Bruges; Tennyson’s Ode on the Death of the Duke of 


Wellington is a stately tribute to the death of Lord Roberts ; 
and the * Battle Hymn of the Republic” announces the entry 
of America into the war. Mrs. Gretton’s band of singers is 
very representative, from Chaucer, with his praise of the * verray 
parfit gentil knight,” to Thomas Hardy; from Milton to William 
Morris and Rupert Brooke. No one ever entirely agrees with 
an anthology, and we think it is part of the fascination of such 
collections to wander through them, agreeing with this selection, 
disagreeing with that, altering the arrangement of a third. So 
with this Calendar, we could have dispensed with some of 
Swinburne’s musical lines for more of the majesty of Shakespeare, 
and the vigorous music of the sea such as is found in the songs 
of Admiral Hopwood. Again, we should have chosen to fit Sir 
Conan Doyle's spirited verses about the Irish troops to the week 
in April, 1916, which records “ Gallantry of Irish at Loos ” 
and “Sinn Fein Rebellion Ended.” What could be more apt 
to that dramatic juxtaposition ?— 

‘Said the King to the colonel, 

‘The complaints are eternal 

That you Irish give more trouble 

Than any other corps.’ 


Sturge Gretton, Jo be obtained from R, 
and Mrs, 


* Calendar of the War, By M. 
Holiand-Martin, Esq., C.B., Martin's Bank, Lombard Street, £.U, 3; 


Sturge Gretton, Burford, Oxon, [6s, net 
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Said the colonel to the King, 

‘This complaint is no now thing, 

For your foemen, sire, have mace it 

A hundred times before.’ ” 
But there will be more agreement than disagreement with Mrs. 
Gretton’s selection, and every one will acclaim the insertion 
of the beautiful lines by R. L. Stevenson in memory of “ F. A. 8.,” 
which might stand as a memorial to all the youth slain in the 
war. Altogether, this is not only a charming but a useful book. 
May its sale be large! 





FICTION. 
THE UNDYING FIRE.* 

Mr. Arnotp Bennett has recently been quarrying for dramatic 
material in the Apocrypha, and Mr. Wells has found in Job a 
convenient framework for the latest presentation of his ideas 
on Life and Death, God and Immortality. After a brief Prologue 
in Heaven in which the Creator and Satan indulge in a contest 
of celestial badinage, friendly and sardonic, the scene shifts to 
Sundering-on-Sea, where Job’s modern counterpart, the much- 
afflicted Dr. Huss, is awaiting the arrival of a great London 
surgeon. Dr. Huss had made a great success of his school at 
Woldingstanton, where he had contrived to reconcile the claims 
of the humanities, history, modern languages, and science. 
But then came the war, the loss of his brilliant son, reported 
missing after an aerial encounter, and on the top of the war an 
epidemic, an explosion, and a disastrous fire at the school, the 
loss of all his savings, and the estrangement of his wife, un- 
appeased by his announcement that he was pronounced to be 
suffering from cancer. For “ comforters ’’ he has only two of the 
Governors, highly successful commercial magnates, who seize 
the opportunity to visit the sick man and procure his resignation 
in favour of the Science Master, a crude utilitarian whom Dr. 
Huss has hitherto ridden on the curb. To convince the Governors 
that it would be a fatal mistake to appoint Mr. Farr as his 
successor is his first aim, but the development of his arguments 
involves him in a protracted debate on the riddle of the universe, 
in which his chief “comforter,” or rather tormentor, maintains 
the orthodox view of a Beneficent Providence. This _ belief 
has been shattered in Dr. Huss by the war and his own 
sufferings, but he clings to his faith in the existence of the 
God in his heart who had always guided him to right and 
guided him still. He cannot be sure that “the order of the 
great universe, the God of the stars, has any regard or re- 
lationship whatever to the problems of our consciences and 
to the efforts of men to do right. ... Perhaps it is only 
within our hearts that the light of God flickers, and flickers 
He has lost his belief in a personal immortality :— 

* There is no personality in hope and honour and righteousness 
and truth. . My son has gone. He has gone for evermore, 
‘The pain may some day go. . . . The immortal thing in us is 
the least personal thing. It is not you nor I who go on living ; 
it is Man that lives on, Man the Universal, and he goes on living 
a tragic rebel in this same world and in no other. . . . There 
buras an undying fire in the hearts of men. By that fire I live. 
By that I know the God of my salvation. His will is Truth; 
Hia will is Service. He urges me to conflict, without consola- 
tions, without rewards. He takes and does not restore. He 
uses up and does not atone. He suffers—perhaps to triumph, 
and we must suffer and find our hope of triumph in Him. He 
will not let me shut my eyes to sorrow, failure,or perplexity, 
Though the universe torment and slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him. And if He also must die——. Nevertheless L can do no 
more ; I must serve Him.” 


insecurely.” 


The voices of opportunist orthodoxy, represented on a higher 
and lower scale by the two Governors, are silenced by the 
intensity of this declaration. The local doctor, a shrewd and 
candid agnostic, finds more to approve than to condemn in his 
patient’s creed, though unable to reconcile it with his own 
gospel of facing facts, winning through in the struggle for existence 
by making a practical use of the Process—his version of Evolu- 
tion—by submitting to realities, and teaching young people to 
take the world as it is and yourself as you are. Dr. Huss sums 
up the debate by rejecting both views—that of the human being 
as a trustful child, and that of the modern fatalist who finds the 
universe uncontrollable and incomprehensible and bids us 
submit to the blind Process of matter. He refuses submission. 
He is “a rebel of pride, full of the pride of God in his heart,” 
resolved to continue a struggle with a hope of victory but no 
assurance, holding that there is no will at ail except in and 


* The Undying Fire: 


@ Contemporary Novel, London ; 
Cassell, (Gs, net.) - 


By H.G, Weils, 








° 

through ourselves. The Spirit of God, as he regards it, urges ug 
to fight against the mental confusions and ignorances that haye 
thrust us into the cul-de-sac of the war, and to organize and 
concentrate the human intelligence upon work of research 
which may make a Paradise of earth. The doctor, moved 
but unconvinced, is spared the need of an answer by the 
arrival of the specialist. The operation is completely successful: 
the diagnosis had been unsound. Dr. Huss recovers. His 
financial position is restored by a legacy; the conspiracy to 
remove him from the school breaks down, the old Boys and 
the majority of the Governors rally to his support; and as a 
crowning mercy his missing son is reported safe. 

This resetting of the old Biblical story will not please all readers, 
But it is free from the querulousness, the personal attacks, and 
other jarring notes which disfigured Joan and Peter. It lifts the 
discussion of problems raised by the war to a higher plane, and 
invests the creed of Stoicism with a magnanimous idealism not 
always to be found in Mr. Wells’s novels. 





READABLE NOVELS.—The Man without a Memory. By A. W. 
Marchmont. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s. net.)—The account of 
an escape from Berlin of two young English people in the early 
days of the war. A German official, Baron von Erstein, is 
secretly on the side of the fugitives, which would hardly have 
been likely to happen in real life-———A Prince in Petto. By 
John Ayscough. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. net.)—<An historical 
romance the hero of which is the son, by a secret marriage, of 
the Young Pretender. The scenes which pass in Rome at the 
Vatican are interesting reading. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
Be 
{Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.} 








Tate June Montniies.—The Nineteenth Cenlury opens with 
three articles on Russia. Mr. John Pollock emphasizes the 
danger of the close alliance between Germany and the Bol- 
sheviks, and M. Leonid Andreev, the Russian novelist, makes 
an impassioned appeal to the Allies to save Russia from her 
criminals, Mr. J. Ellis Barker, writing on “ Labour Unrest : 
its Causes and its Permanent Cure,” suggests a new form of 
profit-sharing. A firm would issue free bonus shares to its 
employees, up to a third or even a half of its share capital, 
and look for the maintenance of its dividends to the renewed 
interest of the workpeople in the concern. Workmen would 
be added as directors to the Board, and the employees would be 
encouraged to invest their savings in the purchase of additional 
shares. A bold scheme like this is well worth trying. The 
weakness of the ordinary types of profit-sharing is that the 
workman’s interest in the undertaking is, proportionately, 
very small. Sir Charles Callwell makes an interesting apology 
for ‘“‘ The Press Censorship” on its military side; he does not 
mention the fact that it was the diplomatic side of the Censor- 
ship alone which was keenly resented because it was erratic and 
often ill-advised. But the most curious article of all is Mr. 
Herbert Moore Pim’s on “Sinn Fein: Past, Present, and 
Future,” for it is a blunt confession by an early and now re- 
pentant Sinn Feiner that, as an attempt to regenerate the South 
of Ireland economically, the movement has been a complete 
failure ; that under Mr. De Valera it has become ‘a glorified 
Donnybrook Fair”; and that “Sinn Fein will die slowly but 
it will die,” like former Irish seditions, because ** Jrish ent!u- 
siasm, like the enthusiasm of children, is soon spent.’’——In 
the Fortnightly Sir Frederick Pollock reviews briefly and sug- 
gestively ‘“‘ The Older European Order” which came to an end 
in 1914, with its constant effort to secure, in one way or another, 
a stable peace, despite successive failures. Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
in a graceful article on “The City of Constantinople,” urges 
that the five Great Powers should form a joint Commission to 
control the city ard the Straits, and that Saint Sophia should 
“be secularized, no longer a place of worship but a national 
monument, a historic relic—a unique work of art,” like the 
Panthéon at Paris and the Pantheon at Rome, both of which 
have “known various creeds.” Mr. Balfour Browne criticizes 
the “Ministry of Ways and Communications Bill’ for going 
either too far or not far enough, in that it maintains State 
control of the railways and docks for two years without pro- 
posing State purchase. The Minister “is to consider, to mudiile 
along for two years with these bankrupt stocks, to spend 
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whatever he pleases, and then at the end of two years, or possibly 
after several extensions of time Bills, to tell us how we ought 
to act,” instead of facing the problem now. Mr. W. M. Colles 
gives aremarkable account of German dealings with the Neutral 
Press, which has been subsidized at great expense, and hints 
that the German propaganda does not confine its efforts only 
to Neutral newspapers. Mr. William Archer has a highly 
interesting article “* On ‘ Cutting’ Shakespeare” for production 
on the modern stage; he deprecates the attempt to make a 
standard acting edition, and thinks that in a National Theatre 
audiences might be induced to listen to Coriolanus, for example, 
almost uncut. Surgeon-Captain Paolucci, of the Italian Navy, 
describes the astonishing feat performed by Colonel Rossetti 
and himself in entering Pola Harbour and torpedoing the Austrian 
Dreadnought * Viribus Unitis.”. They swam with * a propelling 
apparatus driven by compressed air,” to which two torpedoes 
were fixed, and penetrated the numerous booms protecting the 
harbour before they reached their goal.——Mr. Runciman 
opens the Contemporary with a lament over “ Our Financial 
Plight,” in which he recommends a reduction of expenditure as 
* our only hope,” and blames Mr. Chamberlain for not increasing 
the Income Tax. We are interested to note Mr. Runciman’s 
naive remark that “*we need not bother ourselves seriously 
about Paris economic resolutions of 1916, which have no prac- 
tical bearing on Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget and were out of 
date on the defeat of the Central Empires.” Yet Mr. 
Runciman took part in drafting those resolutions. Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff writes on ** Prospects in Russia,’ suggesting that 
the Zemstvos and the Town Councils may perhaps form a 
central Conference to govern Russia, and expressing the belief 
that the Church has been strengthened by its terrible ordeal 
under the infidel Bolsheviks. Mr. John H. Harris, under the 
title of “South Africa: a Golden Opportunity,” declares that 
there is serious unrest in the Union, and that the natives should 
be freed from the restrictions placed upon them at the instance 
of the white workmen and the Dutch farmers. We gather that 
Mr. Harris would extend the franchise throughout the Union to 
qualified natives, who are at present ineligible, except in Cape 
Colony. This is a question which must be determined by 
South Africa herself. Mr. H. Sidebotham pleads for the adoption 
of Mr. Rothband’s scheme for ** The Employment of the War 
Disabled’; the scheme provides a kind of moral compulsion, 
in that it would bring to public notice the employers who did 
their part in finding work for our crippled heroes, so that the 
employers who did nothing would be marked men.——In the 
National Review Mr. Justice Chapman, of New Zealand, writing 
on “Peace Terms: the Crucial Question,” explains clearly why 
the Peace will fail to check the aggressive militarism of Germany 
unless we set up “a stable Polish State with Danzig as its port.” 
Mr. Warner Allen gives an interesting account of ** The American 
Achievement” in France last year. Mr. Wallace Thorneycroft, 
the well-known coalmaster, has a spirited article on “The 
Attack on the Coal Industry,” in which he expresses a profound 
disbelief in the ability of permanent officials to manage collieries, 
Mr. Cope Cornford outlines some far-reaching reforms, or changes, 
in service routine for the benefit of ‘* The Future Naval Officer.” 
Mr. Stutfield’s article on the ‘Clash of Church and State in 
Canada ”’ brings out the similarity between Nationalist Ireland 
and Quebee under Roman Catholic control. Mr. Maxse declares 
that, instead of announcing last December that Germany “ must 
pay to the uttermost farthing,” Mr. Lloyd George had better 
have said ** Not a single penny!” as we shall not get any in- 
demnity at all. We hope that he is wrong.——Blackwood’s 
store of readable and novel articles on the war is apparently 
inexhaustible. This month we may direct attention to an 
account of *** Garrison’ Work in Arctic Russia,” to Captain 
Alan Bott's admirable description of his experiences as an airman 
in Palestine, and to Major Watson’s ‘“* A Company of Tanks,” 
the present instalment of which deals with the ill-luck of the 
tanks at Bullecourt in April, 1917. 


rr 


First Advice to Would-be Farmers. By F. E. Green. (Country 
Life Library, Tavistock Street. 5s. net.)—-Mr. Green’s enthu- 
siasm for the land is well known. In his latest book he writes 
with his usual infectious optimism about small farms and how to 
work them. He advises the would-be farmer how to make a 
start (1) if he has capital and no knowledge ; (2) if he has know- 
ledge and no capital ; (3) if he has neither capital nor knowledge. 
‘Different types of farms are discussed, and about all of them Mr. 





Green is inspiring and about some of them he writes like an 
artist. The book also gives details of the various legislation fcr 
small-holders and allotment-holders, and concludes with an 
investigation of different schemes for settling ex-Service men 
on the land. 

English Literature during the Last Half-Century. By John W. 
Cunliffe. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.)—After an introductory 
chapter showing how social conditions in the last half-century 
—‘a period of extraordinarily rapid transition, political, social, 
and intellectual ’’—reacted upon literature, Professor Cunliffe 
goes on to study the work of a number of well-known British 
writers, including George Meredith and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
George Gissing and Mr. Thomas Hardy. Professor Cunliffe makes 
only a passing reference to the poets of the period, as distinct 
from the writers of both prose and verse. He is more generous 
in his appreciation of ‘‘ the new poets,” thongh his selection is 
somewhat narrow. In the chapter on “The New Novelists” 
his discrimination has not been very careful, 





The Lure of the Pen. By Flora Klichvnaann. (R.T.S.  7s- 
net.) f journalism and 
publishing has qualified her admirably ¢o produce a technical 
treatise on the art she practises so well, and tuis volume abounds 


Miss Klickmann’s wide experience 


in sane, healthy advice of the kind particularly useful to the 
beginner who has found that his or her etforts to catch the atten- 
tion of editors have failed, and is rather ai a loss to know why, 
orin what direction to look for improvement. While intended and 
suited for young writers of both sexes, it deals more fully than 
such books usually do with the speciai “ifficulties of women 
authors who have not hitherto had the bere/it of skilled counsel 
from one of The substan ") of the teaching is 
helpful, and the manner encouraging wfChout being effusive. 
With one or two of Miss Klickmann’s dicta we cannot bring 
story m:fyazine,”’ for example, 
resembling 


themselves. 


ourselves to agree ; the modern ** 
not 2s a rule contain anything 
Mr. Kipling’s work, which she urges nei, pupils to study and 
emulate; but we heartily admit that tlff popular short story 
would be a much better thing if it were “fiodelled on the tales 
in, say, Life’s Handicap, than it is as i,weak variant of the 
‘“*O Henry ” convention, which seems oA the acceptable type 
at the present day. Interspersed amon!*% the practical lessons 
are a few excellent anccdotes, one of wHivh we quote. <A lady 
. nee 5 . ° ty . 
called at Miss Klickmann’s office in search of a manuscript she 
had left there the day before :— 

‘** 1 was passing through the Inquiry ©f'ce as she entered, and 
she straightway explained to me her misgion. * I will find out 
who took it,’ I said. ‘I do not think you left it with me.’— 
‘Oh no! It wasn’t you,’ she replied enphatically. ‘1 left it 
with quite a nice-looking person.*” 


does :emotely 


TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TiLED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W. 1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 





INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFITS 


Officers, Sportsmen ani Civilians taking up appointments in Indta, 
China, British East and West Africa can obtain full particulars as 
to Clothing and Equipment suitable for the climate, 


Write for patierns and estimies, 
mentioning nature of appointment, 


White and Khaki Drill Clothing, Solaro Sunproof Shirting anil 
fuitings, India Gauze Underwear, Trunks and Uniform Cases, 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


Outfitters by Appointment lo H.M. the King 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


Irish Linen Sheets & Pillow Cases 
at Aakers Prices 
famp'es sent post free on request 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 
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HAMPTONS’ VALUES IN 


SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. For exampe:— 


T. 655.—Mahogany Tall-boy Chest, 3 ft. wide, fitted 
six long drawers and two short drawers £25 0 O 


HAMPTONS Pal! Mal gast, 8.w. 1, 


and at Buenos Aires, 





Builders & Decorators, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1 


BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC., ETC. 


‘TOTAL FUNDS - £23,318,162, 
ROYAL FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANGE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 


ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 








HEAD {1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
LIMITED. | onricks{ 24-28 Lombard Strest, LONDON. 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk ? 


is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Aesurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


= —— 7 ——————————eee 
O ARTISTS, PROFESSORS, or WRITERS.—A SUITE of 
ROOMScan be taken, with or without furniture, in a delightful COUNTRY 
HOUSE, tn large grounds, by one gentleman or two ladies, who would like to 
reside permanently or occasionally, within two or three hours’ of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge or London.—Address “‘ M. A.,” care of Messrs. THEW, Publishers, King’s 
Lynn, Moderate terms, according to requirements, 


{ \LD DEVONSHIRE HOUSE SCHOOL BOYS, ANERLEY 

and BEXHILL (previous to 1912).—Please communicate with an 

OLD BOY, Box No, 912, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
r.C. 2. 


W.C. 2 
VE 


Peebles? 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
Oia OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
) DAY CONTINUATLON SCHOOL, 

Appilcations are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of a 
tinuation School, to be opened in September next, for boys of 
16 years of age engaged in Engineering Trades, 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience 
ceeding £600 per annum, 

Forms of application may be obtained from, and should be returned before 
June 17th to, the CHIEF EDUCATION OFFICER, Council House, Birmingham, 


June 2nd, 1919, 7 = ; 
eee COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


YORKSHIRE, 
Principal: Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil, 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN BOTANY, 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the appoint- 
ment of Lecturer in Botany at the Bingley Training College. Candidates for 
the post must be women and should hold a University Degree or its equivalent, 

Initial salary £230-£270 (non-resident), according to qualifications and ex- 
perience, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £330, 

Iast day for the receipt of applications, Saturday, June 21st. 

Further particulars and forms of application to be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, 


gq] BSVeaeres OF BIRMINGHAM 
) LECTURESHTIP IN GERMAN, 

The Council invites applications for the post of Lecturer in German (Man 
or Woman), Stipend £250 per annum, 

Applications, accompanied by three or four testimonials, should be sent to 
the undersigned not later than Wednesday, the sth of June, L919, 

rhe candidate elected will be required to enter upon the duties on October 6th, 
Lg9ly. 


RSE, 4 to 8 lines, selected or original, commemorating 
fallen soldiers, Would readers of Spectator send to Dr. GUNN, Lindores, 


Day Con- 
14 to 





but not ex- 


OF 





obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


Further particulars may be 
| hac TAYLORS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
I GREAT CROSBY, LIVERPOOL, 
Required in September.— 

(1) CHEMISTRY MISTRESS. Mathematics subsidiary, 

(2) MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS (French and German), 

(3) SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS, 

(4) JUNIOR SCHOOL MISTRESS with Frocbel quaiifications, 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

YNORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYs. 

Wanted for September next, a FORM-MASTER. English special subject. 
Graduate preferred. Games, Salary £180, by £10 annually to £250. Apply, 
with copies of testimonials, to the HEAD-MASTER. June 4th, 1919, 


EL ABERDASHERS' ASKE’S SCHOOL, ACTON, W. 





Wanted in September an ART MISTRESS to take DRAWING and 
HANDWORK, i 
MISTRESS, 


Initial salary £150-£180.—Apply to the ACTING HLAD- 





ENT EDUCATION COM 
COUNTY SCHOOL dom GIRLS, B Sunnie =e, 


To Soy in September, 

Wanted, in September, ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES for Holy Scripty, 
Classics, English, History, Mathematics, Geography, Botany, and Freee’ 
Each candidate should hold an Honours Degree or equivalent in one of these 
subjects and should state which other she prefers to teach as a subsidiary. 

Also wanted, @ MISTRESS with special qualifications for teaching childre 
under twelve, Candidates should have been trained in a recognized Training 
College and hold a suitable diploma. € 

Also MISTRESSES to teach Needlework, Art, and Gymnastics 
probably only part-time work in these subjects will be required, ¢ 
should have had complete training and hold good diplomas. 

Initial salary from £140 to £280, rising in accordance with the County Scale 
to a maximum of £240, £320, or £350, according to qualifications and character 
< work. One of these Mistresses may be appointed Second Mistress at a higher 
salary. 

Applications to be made as soon as possible to Miss FOX, “ Beec ” 
Windmill Street, Gravesend, , E. SALTER DAVIES 
_ June 2nd, 1919, Director of Education 


YAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE, 


At fi rat 
Candidates 





Wanted, in September, a MISTRESS for DRILL and GAMES, Dartford 
Preferred, Also, in September, a JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS to help with 
children aged 8-12, Arithmetic and English must be good and accord} to 
modern methods, Applicant must be specially qualified by training to elp 
with Needlework, 

Salary according to County scale.—Apply, EDUCATION SECRETARY 

County Hall, Cambridge, ; 

Sist May, 1919. 


BEDFORDSHIRE - EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LUTON MODERN SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of Head-Mistress of the Luton 
Modern School for Girls, which will be opened in temporary premises in September 
next. 

Salary scale £350 to £500. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom they 
must be returned not later than June 14th, 1919. : 

Shire Hall, Bedford, 

_ May 29th, 1919. Secretary to the Governors, 


\ NV AR WICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ARNOLD HIGH SOHOOL, RUGBY. 

This School, which has been a Private Girls’ Secondary School, has been 
taken over by the Warwickshire Education Committee pending the erection 
of a new High School at Rugby. ‘There will be 6 Assistant-Mistresses in the 
Senior School and 5 in the Preparatory School. 

HEAD-MISTRESS. Salary £500. 

ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, (1) Science and Mathematics, (2) French and 
German, (3) Art. (4) Needlework and Domestic Science. Commencing 
salary according to experience. Minimum: Graduates £180, non-Graduates 
£160; maximum salary: Graduates £350, non-Graduates £320. To commence 
if possible after the summer holidays,—Apply for form of application to EDUCA- 
TION OFFICE, Warwick, 
py SASCRA MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS (Kindergarten) is required for this School, to 
arrive in Shanghai early in September, Candidates should be about twenty- 
five years of age, unmarried, and possess the higher certificate of the National 
Froebel Union and be competent to instruct Student Mistresses, Pay, Tacls 
265 tw mensem without allowances, except participation in the Superannuatiou 
Fund, Under agreement for three years, with increase if the agreement is 
renewed, At an average rate of exchange, Taels 165 equals about £25. Ex- 
change is liable to fluctuation, First-class intermediate passage is provided 
and half-pay is allowed during voyage. Further particulars aud application 
forms may be obtained of the Council's Agents, by whom applications mu 
be received as early as possible. JOHN POOK & CO., Agents for the Municipa 
Council of Shanghai, 68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3, June, 1919. 

S rl. GABRIEL'S 


H, E. BAINES, 














TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOME) 

CAMBERWELL, 8.h. 

Required in September 

(1) RESIDENT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, 
Music, Science or Geography. 

(2) RESIDENT LECTURER in FRENCH 
sidiary subject English or Music. 

Initial salary £120-£150 resident. 

Or PART-TIME NON-RESIDENT POSTS (24 days): (i 
(ii) FRENCH, £120 per annum. 

Candidates for resident posts should be members of the Church of England 

App:y to Mr. K,. T. STEPHENSON, St. Gabriel's College, (temporarily) a 
Culham, Abingdon, 

Fane GRAMMAR 
Wanted for September next: 

(1) SENIOR MISTRESS with Honours Degree (or its equivalent) of 
University, Salary according to Lanes, County Scales, initial salary accord 
ing to qualifications, but not higher than £295; max, of scale £400. ‘The 
school is a mixed one and contains over 200 girls, 

(2) MISTRESS for PHYSICAL EXERCISES, who must hold the 


with subsidiary subjec 


and PHONETICS, with sul 


MATHEMATICS 


SCHOOL 


a Britist 


liploma 


of some recognized Physical Training College, which provides a two (preferabl 

three) years’ Course, One day and a-half per week. Payment in accordance 

with Lanes, County Seale for part-time teachers—not less than 4s. per hour 
Applications, for which no special forms are required, should be forwarded 


not later than June 25th, addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 


J ANTED in high-class PRIVATE SCHOOL in West of 
England : (1) NON-RESIDENT HISTORY and ENGLISH MISTK : 
with some Latin or French, Only three hours daily teaching. No supers 
duties. Salary £120-£130. (2) RESIDENT FRENCH MISTRESS 
qualifications and English experience essential. Preparation for Scnict 
Salary £70 to £80, according to qualifications. More {if Italian is offered also 
(3) YOUNG ITALIAN MISTRESS, able to help with French, Salary according 
to qualifications, (Resident.)—Box 913, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2, 
y= ‘ANCTES FOR ASSISTANT MASTERS, [IMMEDIATE 
and SEPTEMBER, Applications are invited from GRADUATES, 
UNDER-GRADUATES and OTHERS who are SEEKING POSTS in PUBLIC, 
PREPARATORY or SECONDARY SCHOOLS,—THE FUTURE CAREER 
ASSOCIATION, 53 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 
TUTORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
F. C. NEEDES, B.A., and H. I, A. WIMBERLEY, M.A. 


p= SCHOOL IN WEST INDIES.—Wanted, in Sept- 
ember, young unmarried MASTER for FRENCH and ENGLISH. 
£200 resideut. Free passage.—Apply Prof. LEWIS, Cambridge. ‘Testimonials 
and statement of age, qualifications, &c., must accompany enquiries, 
ANTED, ASSISTANT CLUB LEADER (resident) for 
Y.W.C.A, Club, HUDDERSFIELD, Should be musical and ex- 
perienced ‘in Girl Giuide work.—Apply HONORARY SECRETARY, Y.W.C.A,, 
3 New North Road, Huddersfield, 






(Oxson,). 
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fener e EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, PENZANCE. 

wanted, in September next, TWO FORM MISTRESSES—(1) well qualified 
o take FRENCH, (2) well qualified to take GEOGRAPHY, throughout the 
xhool. Both to take some middle and lower form subjects. Ability to take 
Games or Commercial Work (Typewriting and Shorthand) in cither case a 
recommendation. ; 

Salary £150, rising by annual incremé nts of £10 to £220. 

Application forms may be obtained, on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelope, from the HEAD-MISTRESS, to whom they should be returned 
jmmediately. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro, 
May 29th, 1919. 


ity OF BRADFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


{EAD-MASTERS are commas in September for the following Municipal 
Secondary Schools in Bradford :— 
— BELLE VUE (500 boys). 
CARLTON STREET (320 boys). 
GRANGE ROAD (300 boys). 
Candidates should be Graduates of a British University. 
The commencing salary is £500 per annum, with a War Bonus, which at present 
je £78 per annum 
Forms of applicat 
Town Hall, Bradf¢ 





ion, to be obtained from the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
must be returned before June 21st, 1919. 








OS eee ee. 
pus UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY, 


The Council invite applications for this Lectureship. The appointment will be 
for five years, to date from October let, 1919, and the holder will be eligible for 
reappointment, Full partic ulars as to emoluments and duties can be obtained 
on application to the REGISTRAR after June 3rd.— Applications, with three 
personal references, and (if the candidate so desires) 12 copies of testimonials, 
should be forwarded to the REGISTRAR, not later than June 14th, 1919, 


- ONDON CUOUUR2Zs Gevun € tf bk. 

d Applications are invited for the appointment of FOUR INSPECTORS 
of district rank in the Education Officer's Department. Both men and women 
are eligible for appointment, The salary in each case will be £600 a year, rising 
by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £800 a year. This salary is based 
on existing economic conditions, that is to say, it is not subject to any additions 
by way of war bonus or otherwise. The persons appointed will be required to 
give their whole time to the duties of their office. 

Candidates must be qualified to conduct or assist in conducting general inspec- 
tions of any school or college within the area, and also to inspect and advise on 
instruction in one branch of knowledge in higher schools and institutions, 

They will also be require@ to carry out such other duties as may be entrusted 
to them. 

In the case of male candidates, preference will be given to persons who have 
served with the Forces of the Crown. 

Applications must be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
iimbankment, W.C, 2, to whem they must be returned nc& later than 11 a.m, on 
Saturday, June 21st, 1919, 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed G.P. /87, and a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed, Candidates who desire the receipt 
of their applications to be acknowledged should enclose a stamped, addressed 
postcard, 

Canvassing disqualifies, 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


UXINERSITY | OF BIRMINGHAM. 
HEADSHIP OF THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR MEN. 


The Council invites applications for the Headship of the Training Department 
for Men. which has been vacated by the death of Mr, R. A. Jones, M.A., during 
the War. Commencing stipend £400 per annum. 

Applications and testimonials (two copies) should reach the ifadersigned not 
later than Saturday, June 21st, 1919. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 

Secretary. 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
(COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY.) 


— 





The Council of the College invites applications for the following posts, Appli- 
fattons, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be received by the 
undersigned on or before the date stated in brackets after the title of each post :— 

(1) LECTURER in ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, (June 21st, 1919.) 





(2) LECTURER in CHEMISTRY for MEDICAL STUDENTS and ASSIST- 
ANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in CHEMISTRY. (June 21st, 
1919.) 


(3) LECTURER in PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY and ASSISTANT 
LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSIOLOGY, (June 14th, 1919.) 

(4) TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS and DEMONSTRATORS in PHYSICS, 
{June 20th, 1919.) 

(5) TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS and DEMONSTRATORS in BOTANY. 
(June 30th, 1919.) 

(6) ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in ENGINEERING, 
(June 14th, 1919.) 

(7) ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in METALLURGY, 
(June 80th, 1919.) 

Further particulars regarding the above posts may be obtained from the 
undersigned, 

University College, Cardiff, nm & A 

May 17th, 1919. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 


MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
(COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY.) 


BROWN, 
Registrar, 


Che Council of the College invites applications for the post of PROFESSOR 
In LATIN, Salary £500 per annum, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 100 
copies of applications and testimonials must be received on or before Tuesday, 
June 10th, 1919. 

University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. BROWN, 


May 17th, 1919, Registrar. 


AJ EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The West Riding Education Committee are prepared to receive, from qualified 
women, applications for appointment as ORGANISER of PHYSICAL 
FRAINING in Elementary Schools 

Salary £180, rising to £260 a year by annual increments of £10; some allow- 
ance may be made for previous service. 

Applicants should have taken a complete course of training in t 
system and had previous teaching experience. sid 

Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment, together with application 
forms, which must be turned duly completed not later than Monday, June 16th, 
1919, may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, 
Wakefield, 


he Swedish 





RMS TRONG COLLEGE. 

‘ NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The Counci. invites applications for the post of REGISTRAR. 

The post is open to persons between the ages of 28 and 40, who must hold 
& degree of a British University, The salary will commence at £600 per annum, 
Canvassing, direct or indirect, is prohibited, 

Ten copies of applications and of not more than three testimonials must 
reach the undersigned not later than June 28th, 1919, 
F. H, PRUEN, Secretary. 


Met UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
. ; ; BRUNNER CHAIR OF EGYPTOLOGY. 

The Council invite applications for this Chair. The appointment will date 
from Ist January, 1920. Salary £500 per annum. 

Applications, together with the names of 4t least three scholars to whom 
reference may be made, and (if the Candidate so desires) twelve copies of testi- 
monials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars 
may be Obtained, not Jater than 3rd October, 1919. 

EDWARD CAREY, 
_ May, 1919. Registrar. 
R=e ORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near HALIFAX.— 

& Applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER are invited.— Applicant 
should communicate salary required and credentials, &c., to C. 8, wark mn 
Solicitor, Halifax, Clerk to the Trustees, 

MINHE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
CHAIR OF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
: (Greek and Latin Languages and Literature), 

Applications for this Chair (which has been rendered vacant by the 
retirement of Professor T. G. Tucker, M.A., Litt.D.) are invited, and should be 
lodged with the AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, Melbourne Place, Strand 
London, W.C. 2, not later than 30th June, 1919, ; p 

Salary £1,100 per annum. Duties to commence Ist March, 1920. 

Particulars as to duties, tenure, &c., may be obtained upon application to the 
AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, 

ANTED in good PRIVATE SCHOOL for GIRLS in West 

of England, educated young GENTLEWOMAN (resident) to teach 

any useful handicrafts, help with drill and games, and officer school troop of 
Girl Guides, —Box 914, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand London, W.C, 2. 














\ EWSPAPER EDITOR desires change; London and 

provincial experience ; most successful career; would take editorship- 
of marning, evening, or first-class weekly, or act as leader-writer.—Box 915, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 











TNIV ERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 

} VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon, Mods. Maths.), Secretary. 





R A —The SPRING EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
Ve e e SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS is being held (by 
kind permission ef the oy Committee) at the Corporation Art Gallery, 
Guildhall. Daily, 10 to 5, Admission, including tax, 1s, 3d. 
LECTURES, &c. 
O PRINCIPALS OF NON-STATE-AIDED SCHOOLS. 
Have you entered yet for the 
EXHIBITION 
to be held at CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, 
on JULY 1tith and 12th, 
under the Patronage of 
Mrs. LLOYD GEORGE 
and other distinguished visitors, 
For full particulars write : 
EXHIBITION BUREAU, 1 SICILIAN HOUSE, W.C. 1, 


HE UNIVERSITY OF 


LIVERPOOL. 
SESSION 1919-20 


The Autumn Term begins on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7th, 1919. 





Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Registrar:— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENGINEERING, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH AHOLOGY., 
DEPARTME!:T OF EDUCATION, 
DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES, 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s., Post Free 1s. 6d,), 
LECTURES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 
(Theosophical Free Reading Room.) 
{VERY FRIDAY in JUNE at 3.30 p.m. on “ The Temple 
U of the Holy Ghost.” Every Tuesday at 8 p.m. on “ The Wisdom oj 
the Great Poets.” Admission Free,—For full Syllabus of lectures apply Sk 
as above, 
WROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President 


Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon. Treasurer: Mr, ©. &, 
Montefiore, M.A, ; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information conoera- 





| ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LA WRENCE. 


Ir YHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 


COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
rrustees ; 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY, Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr, CHRIS. 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P, The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principal : 
Miss H. WALTON (Oxford Honour School, English Language and Li 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in Enyvland, 
Students are prepared as teachcrs of Scientific Physi al Education on Ling’s 
Swedish svstem, The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymoas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the n¢ ighbourhood, The College stands in its own 

ounds of 23 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath 
Fre Course begins in October,—Further particulars on application to SECRETARY, 


terature), 
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ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. IL. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Recognized by the Board of Education for the Training — Teachers, 
Head of Department : Miss MARY E. MARSDE 
Full courses of training for Teachers of € oohery, Laundry —— Infant Care, 
Science applied to Housecraft, Needlework, Dre ssmaking and Millinery, Training 
for Housekeepers and School Matrons, Hostels for Students.—For Prospectus 
apply to the SEC! RE T: ARY, 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. x 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, offirs well-cducated WOMEN complete Te: acher’s Training 

in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 

MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, G AMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &c, Residential fees £110 a year, Three years’ course, 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. cane? 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
houses, 


FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glasa- 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated pros} vectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
( ?—T"7" for WOMEN. 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. 


68 gns. per ann, Gardening year begins in September ; 
date atc. —TIllus, _Prospectus of RIDI -PEAKE, Udimore, 


EEL EDENS SCHOOL OF GARDENING, NEW ICK, SUSSEX. 

17 acres, Thoroughly practical training to enable STUDENTS to take 

up HORTICUL TURE asa profession or to supervise own garden, Jam-makiang 
and Fruit-bottling.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 





—Practical training ; vegetable, 
Healthy outdoor life, from 
students can enter any 
nr. Rye, Sussex, 















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
< CHU DLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton College). —First-rate 
Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. Large Playin: tells 


&e. 
SEAFORD. 


of 


Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 


DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea 


and Rink, 
rIVHE 


14 


INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Boarding Houses, 
4 Minster Yard, and “* Witham View.” Autume term begins Sept. isth; 
boarders, Sept. 17th.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRIsSs 
; srt3 &£ifp , 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Mias WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele: “ Watford 61% 


FIVHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
ElWer girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages, New Domestic 
Scienve branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and ficld for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams, Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


St: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, lata Scholar of 
Newnham Colloge ( istorical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 


“INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Summer Term bezan on Thursday, May 8th, and enls on Thursday, July 3135, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel.: Gray shott, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
* Thorough modern education at a moderate coat for girls up toths ag» of 19. 
fpacious and well-equipped school buildings, with gool playinggrounds, Healthy 
eituation ; very sultable for delicate girls. -—For Prospectus apply to Hoad-Mistross. 


{LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Prinetpals : Miss STONE (Camb. Nat. So. Trip., Parts 1, IL, Newnham Collogs) 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A. Lond., Hons, Eng. 


WIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Reeommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Chikiren with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mina, 
from sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshicr. 
— HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
: FOUNDED 1859. 
— (Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
Principals | yfics VIOLET M. FIELD, 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreiga Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART, 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
BA FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern linza, 
Puptis prepared for advanced examinations and for tho universities, if required. 
Licautiful situation overlooking the bay, Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


) Special Entry. No Nomination requirxt.—Full particulars with copies 
of examination papers on application to JAMi3 GLEVE, ** Royal Navy Houss,” 
sl Old Bond Strect, London, W, 1 


COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 
R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, 
Dartmouth. Terms £30 per annum, 


A U T ICAL 

CADETS FOR THE 

Age of Entry, 

tions to Royal Naval College, 
appiications should be made. 

Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, B,C, 3. 


Nomina- 
Karly 











V JESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to {ill 
Vacancies in SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be he 
June 25th, 24th, and 27th.—For 
Little Dean's ‘Yard, 


SUTTON VALENCE SC HOOL (F ounded 1576). 

K Maidstone, Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houseg 

(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above se4, 

with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full partic ulars from Re v. 
yy. W. HOLDG ATE, M.A.; or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 


| hale ICH SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Reverend E. 

WOOD, M.A., Oxon, Inclusive Fees, board and tuition, from £67 103, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 26th For particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich, 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 

Under the Management of a Committoe of th> Society of Frien4s, 
Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime Examiner to ths 
Teachers’ Training Synilcate of the University of Cambridge in School Manaze- 
ment and Method). 

Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, Medicine), two Intermediats 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Examinati: oa, 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1918). 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtaine1 on application to the HEAD-MASTE R, 
Bi »otham School, York. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMI. 
NATION will be he td on July Ist, 2nd and 3rd for THREE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £50, £40 and £30.—For particulars apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Reco; gnized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 349 fect aboys 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
St EDMUNDS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
kK 
Twenty acres of playing fields, 


Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
Preparation for Universities, 


Separate Junior School, 
&e 
For prospectus write to Rev, W. F. BU RN SIDE, M.A., 


‘id on 
¢ woe apply by letter to the 
an ne PY the BURSAR, 


~ Motor from 


(. SHER. 


and 27th, 


Army, 
Head-Master. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


| | mencenmentaias —Recent Successes game by 
{ Mr. P. H. L, EVANS, M. 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHU RST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, "Bourne mouth, 


Pupils 


te ING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all 
/ higher Exams, Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. BENDIXON, B.A, 
(Lond,), Miss V. H. WATLING, B.A, (Lond.), Special opportunities for Freach 
Conversation. —154 Baker Street, W. 1. Mayfair 3797. 


I 1P-READING LESSONS for the partially or totally 
4 DEAF by a fully certified and experienced Lady. For Country Pupils 
arrangements for continuous courses in residence can be made with due notice, 
—Terms on application to 








Miss A. L. HIRD, Lanark House, Old Charlton, S.E. 7 
YPEAKING IN PUBLIC ” (without MS.), 2nd Ed., 4a. net, 
(post 4s. 6d.), by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshal!).—For 

book list, or TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 

ia Llocution, Voice Production, Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, Reciting, 

Address Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR, 446 Strand, Lendon, 
yxP ERT TUITION in ENGLISH, COMPOSITION, LATIN, 
4) FRENCH, LOGIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &c., for ¢ XAMIS, or self-improvement 
given here or at Oxford Street by experienced rv ollege Tutor.—Write TUTOR, 


M.A., 109 Abbeville Road, Clapham, 8.W 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
w TUTORS for ARMY 2nd ALL EXAMS. 
Measrs, J. & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledgo of ths BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (Iree of 


charge) ge of the pa and TRU STWORTHY INFORMATION, 
The ys of the ron E district preferred, and rough idea of ives should bo given, 
I& Educational Agents, 143 Canaoon Street, London, E 3c, 4 
Te Rea - ‘Sms Central. 


(jHoicE or “SCHOOLS AND 


Advico free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CoO., 

86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.i. Te, Regont 4925. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTM ENT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladics who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRON} 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 

_XO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


TUTORS. 


‘CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
omy EY (age Of pupils, locality proierred, range 
7 Of ices, &c.) to 
_— Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agenta, who are largely responsible’ { for tha 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus abl 
to supply information difficilt to obtain elsewher?. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Muscum. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, & c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies goes pre pared for Journal 
stic and Secretarial work, (Coursefromanry date, Excellent introductions given. 





rIV\YPEWRITIN M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Strect, Strand, W.C, 2 (Ground Floor), Near Charing Cross 
Station. Within a few minutes’ walk of War Office, Admiralty, and other 
Government Offices, Law Courts and Westminster, T.N, Gerrard 6179. 
UTHORS’ MSS., &c., TYPED and DUPLICATED, 
accurately and promptly executed by experienced typist. 
Best work. 


MILNER, 18 Cardigan Strect, Cardiff. ~ 
TINYPEWRITING of EVERY DESCRIPTION accurately and 


promptly ex scuted by well educated staff. 
QUEEN VICTORIA TYPING OFFICE, 
62 Queen Victoria Strect, E.C. 4, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Vy 45 MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 


palitics, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 

of FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of cither Mural or Monumental character, 

j, W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronzo 

Founders, Frome, Somerset. London Office: Effingham House, Arundel! Street, 
a ae 


Strand, W.C. f, oo (a Serle + ; 
7 PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—A fortnight in and around 
14 guineas inclusive Friday, June 13th.—Write to N, §, 
pISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19, 
mo INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 
BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 
ON-THAMES, — Free advice given on Investments, State amount available, 
and a selected list of Securities will be forwarded, 


Doaeett REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


London, 


yi LIMITED, (Established 1835.) Capital ( aid up), £500,000. 
URCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 


Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Placs, Strand, W.C. 2. 


REwENt PATIENTS._ILLUSTRATED booklet des. | 


cribing the residences, &e., of 1umerous DOCTORS in all_parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invallds, Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application to Mr, A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c.,Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, 


Mm\O PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK.—A satisfactory 
(| substitute for Rhenish wine is at last obtainable. Prepared from finest 
Devonshire vintage apples by the hock process, and well matured; Whiteways’ 
“partmoor” still eyder closely resembles a still wine, old, mellow, dry, and 
Prices: 26s, 3d. per doz, quarts (hock), 16s. 3d, per doz. pints 
1 doz. carr. paid—Ll. WHITEWAY & CO., Ltd, (Desk M), Tie 


Devon, 


delicious, 
(hock) ; 


Orchards, Whimplc, 
ANY COUNTRY GENTLEMEN who require a good, mild, 
and cheap CIGAR procure “‘ La Santa Agosta” (Rothschild), 463. 6. 
er 100, from the sole agents (no shops), BALL, HAYTER & LAMB, Cigar 
mporters (Estd, 1872), 7-8 Great Winchester Strect, E.C. 2. 
Special prices on demand for all well-known Havana brands supplied DIRECT 
to consumers, = 
TOUR YEAST SUPPLY sent regularly by post weekly on 
receipt of 3s, 194. for } lb, weekly for six weeks; 63, 9d. for thirteen 
sd 


weeks. 307, sample, 6d, 
POSTAL YEAST CO., 674 KING EDWARD STREET, HULL. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 


| 


from £2 2s. 
london, W.1 
TATCHES WANTED, any kind in any condition; good 
prices by return post. Watches returned promptly, post free, if offer 
Kk. LEWIS, 29 London Street, Southport, Lanes, Est, 1873. 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
Specimens sent free.—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


is not satisfactory. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinued on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted parcol 

returned post free, Best prices pald for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firra, 
8, CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
Messrs, BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, 


wishinz to receive full value should apply to the actual manufac‘urera, 
perreturn or offer made.—Chief Office;, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd, 100 years, 


Estd, 1859, 


If forwarded by post, valu» 


Pg yernosy TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We are now paying 
on vyulcanite up to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2, 
tall or post, immediate cash or offers. Mention this journal.—Messrs, PAGET, 
219 Oxford Strect, W. 1. Estd, 150 years, 


{OCKROACHES ~ exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

J SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S, 
Supplied by order to the Royal Houschold, Usedin War Hospitals, ‘Tins 1s, 6d,, 
2s, 6d,, 5s,, post free. —HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


The Problems of DEMOBILISATION 


are being effectively solved by 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Including Employment Bureaux for Ex-Service men, Hostels for 
the Limbless, Farm Training, Labour Hostels, Emigration, &c, 


The Problems of RECONSTRUCTION 


are fully met 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 


GENERAL WORK 


as by 


Spiritual) and Social; including Training Colleges for 
Evangelists and Mission Sisters, Parochial Lay-Agents, 
Mission Vans, Rescue Work, Social Centres, Ideal Clubs, &¢, 


PRACTICAL SUPPORT IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays ase 
D.D., ion, Chief 
Lonion, W, 1, 


Secretary, 


iT) 
INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. I’. W. Deacon, 
£sq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W’. 9, 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





e writes:— “Having for over 

Dr, E, J. Dillon thirty years smoked only 

; Turkish tobacco I naturally 

cherished a fondness for that. However, if any other could reconcile me to 

its absence {t would be the ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes, which have given 
Me great pleasure,"' 


Charles Sims, Esq., A.R.A., writes;—‘' There are times when a mild 
flavoured cigarette is most agreeable, then a ‘De Reszke’ is just the thing, L 
like them very much,” 











Miss Clara Butterworth writes:—‘ Your ‘De 
Reszke’ Cigarettes are excellent,” 
IGARETTES are all much alike 
—until you come to the “De 
Reszke.” Then you know there 
is one brand which stands above 
allothers, Good judges prefer them—so 
will you, Try a box. 


Hosea! CIGARETTES | 


Sold atall Military Canteens at Home 
and Overseas also Tobacconistsand Stores, 












There is quite 

a distinct delight 
in writing with a 
It cannot be adequately 
described—it must be 
experienced, It cannot 


be experienced with any 
other pen. 


Choose a “ Swan” and 
enjoy all your writing. 


Sold by Stationers 
and Jewellers 
106 wpwards. 
Tilustrated = Cata- 
logue post free, 


MABIE, TODD & Co., TAd., 
79 & 80 High Holborn, 
London, W.C, 1. 
Manchester, Paris, Brussels, 
Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, ete, 














For all fountain 
and = steel pens 
use “ Swan” Ink, 


6d. & 1/- 














zl 
Hew Publishing Mouse 


Philip Ellan & Co., 


5, Quality Court, 
Chancery Dane, 
London, WAC. 2. 


Publishers of Good Books. 
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A CENTURY OF FAME 


is a record of which Bensons of Bristol are justly proud, 
and each year adds to their reputation for importing 
only the very finest of Real Havana Cigars. 

Continuity of management, expert supervision, and a 
determination to be satisfied with nothing but the best, 
are the reasons why “ Bensons of Bristol” is a name 
synonymous with the choicest smokes. 

i i All ffered at 
1 Sa ncatol Selection 3 Reker. boned in 280 and 
100’s. These choice Havana Cigars are enquired 
for by Connoisseurs who like a delicate but full 
flavoured smoke, 

Bensons of Bristol have supplies of various degrees 
of Fine Havana Cigars to suit every smoker's palate. 
Enquiries stating some idea of price, strength, and size 
required will be dealt with promptly. 
| Bexsos ~~ Roary Cipar aaut out lo theronghip matured | 

GUARANTEE, and ready for immediate enjoyment. : 





REAL HAVANAS 


IMPORTED BY 


BENSONS ¢ BRISTOL 





Established RICHARD BENSON IZ” 
» 59, me Street, Bristol. 











The Product of Perseverance 


This is what prolonged effort and constant growth 
in scientific knowledge and manufacturing resources 
has produced as the ideal peace model car of 
medium power and medium weight. 


The 








“Twenty” 


is the very acme of modern motor car design. 
It conforms to the most modern engineering 
practice, and its standard specification includes such 
items as electric starter and lighting installation. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD. 


HEAD OFFICE .. .-NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 
Telephone, King’s Norton230, Telegrams, “Speedily, Northfield” 


LONDON: 479-483 OXFORD ST., W. 1) And at PARIS 
MANCHESTER: 130 DEANSGATE & BRUSSELS. 











FURNITURE for Cash. 
The best Stock of Furniture in 


London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. v:0., 238-241 Tottenham courtra..W.1 








| 
| 








Fi UP with petro] 
and oil—a kick 
on the starter 
and you're ready for 
eff, For either a 
short spin round the 
country or a lengthy 
tour: there is no 
worry about mechan- 
ical trouble to mar 
your pleasure, 
J nv ig ie! 7 
a Meet. . ~- TK stY 


' y ¥ 
TRIUMPH falls into in- 
significance beside the 
great test Triumphs 


underwent in the War, 


PRICES : 
4 h.p., Type H., with 
Sturmey - Archer 3- 
speed countershaft gear 
‘ £92 
2+ h.p., 2 stroke Light- 
weight .. «» £60 
Over 2,000 dealers in 
Great Britain are attend- 
ing to the needs of 
TRIUMPH riders—why 
not call on your nearest ? 


Triumph CycleCo., Ld., 
Coventry. 


London : 218 Great Port- 
land St., W.1. 
Also at Leeds, Manches- 
ter, Glasgow. 














Employers— 
Please Note! 





_ In the office of the Ingersoll 
| Watch Co., Ltd., there are about 


250 Waterman’s Ideals 


The Managing Director of the Ingersoll Watch Co., 

Itd., has had a Waterman’s Ideal in constant use for 

| about twenty years. After having experimented with 

some other makes, he has equipped his entire office 

staff in Regent Street, London, 
| 250, with Waterman’s Ideals. 

! 


numbering about 


You willingly pay many pounds for ordinary labour- 
saving appliances. Have you considered the greater 
| economy and efficiency to be obtained by equipping 
| YOUR Office Staff and Travellers with Waterman’s 


Watérmans 


i 


omaidealom 
FountainPen 


Three types: ‘* Seli-filling” | See also No. 74 ‘“* Kegular” 
and “‘ Safety,” 15s. and up- | Type at {7s. 6d. with the Se- 
wards; ‘* Regular,’ (0s. 6d. | curity Cap. O/ Stationers and 
and upwards, Jewellers. 





L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London,W.C.2 
And 39 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 1 
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CHARLES DICKENS—PELMANIST. 


By BRANSBY WILLIAMS. 

Charles Dickens was a wonderful natural Pelmanist. 
He was a natural observer. He was also able to write 
down what he observed and make you see it as he saw 
-—-a wonderful gift | Also” he was methodical and 
thorough. He always advised young beginners to 
gbserve, using their judgment and being thorough. 


Pelmanism will cultivate mental efficiency —Observa- 
tion—Concentration, and the absorption and retention 
of general knowledge and the ability to use it to the 
best advantage. 

There are many young people who are gifted with 
Common Sense; they often get on in life much better 
than those who have had the benefit of a University 
Education. Any such person with that gift of common 
sense, devoting half an hour a day to the study of 
Pelmanism, may reap wonderful rewards, because they 
would develop their gi/t. 


Now that I have had the opportunity of seeing this | 


system at work I come to one conclusion—that 
Pelmanism should be added to our Educational System, 
in order to correct the many errors, and ye gods! there 
are many in the present-day system that need much 


reform and improvement. 


I feel that Pelmanism and Patriotism go together 
hand in hand, or should do. 


Every M.P. (Member of Parliament) should be an 
MP. (Member of Pelmanism). They should be of 
well-trained mind and good Observers, Listeners, and 
Speakers. What do we want most to-day? Great 
men who cat organise and assist in the Reconstruction 
of this great and glorious Empire ! 


We lack great personalities—Men with driving power 


and powers of Organising. 

To those who feel they have a gift or ambition—help 
it on. It is ‘never too late to mend.” My advice 
is start, Pelmanise and Pulverise the many things that 
have seemed difficulties, clogging the clear working 
of the mind. 


If you do start and do not concentrate don’t condemn 


Pelmanism—do it thoroughly—Persevere. Develop 
your mind and personality—you will gain the confidence 


of knowledge when you realise that at last you are 
Efficient. 

For many years I have been in the habit of giving 
to various schools prizes of Dickens Books. I now feel 
more inclined to offer some of the senior students a 


different prize, viz., a full course of Pelmanism. It 
would be a gift to appreciate in after years—but it 


would be useless if placed among the many useless gifts, 
dusty on the shelves of Forgetfulness. 


I have been so much impressed with the results— 
good results that are known. It must be a great satis- 
faction to the workers of the Institute to see the good 
results and letters of gratitude from the diligent and 
successful students who have completed their course of 
Pelmanism. Many of them explain how dull and drab 
their lives and minds were before they started, and now 
they seem to have come out of that tunnel of lassitude 
with a blaze of light—Knowledge ! 


All I can say is, if you intend to become a student, 
Do it now! Write to-day to the Pelman Institute, 
9 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. I, 

















TOO MUCH WISHBONE, 


By HORACE BARNES. 

“Too much wishbone, and not enough backbone!’ 
that, said “ Old Gorgon Graham,” in “‘ The Letters of 
a Self-Made Merchant to His Son,”’ isthe reason for most 
of life’s failures—most of the instances of unhappiness 
and discontent which cross our paths almost every day. 

“Old Gorgon Graham ”’ is a celebrated character in 
the fiction of the day. Most readers regard him as a 
creation of fiction—merely an imaginary character. 
Even at that estimate, they revel in the force of his 
personality, hold more or less in esteem his self-built 
fortune of millions, and in any case benefit by his homi- 
lies on success in the material sense. 

A few of the initiated remember that they have read 
somewhere that “Old Gorgon Graham’ is a study 
from life—and that the original character was the late 
P. D. Armour, driving force of the vast machinery which 
made “The Beef Trust ”’ possible, put the “ Bully ” 
into ‘‘ Beef,” and the “ Stock ”’ into “* stockyards.”’ 

Still fewer readers of the books about this forceful 
personality have heard that the author of them, George 
Horace Lorimer, himself worked in the “ packing ”’ 
business in Chicago, rose to commercial eminence, and 
then left it all to start afresh at his chosen ambition 
authorship and editing—and has for years been the 
world-famous editor of America’s most famous weekly 
magazine. 

Whether Mr. the of great 
wealth in addition to the satisfaction of international 
fame—is a Pelmanist or not, we cannot say. Certain 
it is that his principles and practice are an epitome ot 
Pelmanism. ‘To develop ‘ backbone” instead 
‘wishbone ’’—that is the fundamental principle of 
Pelmanism. To have fixed to all 
thoughts and actions converge and concentrate upon 


Lorimer—now possessor 


Ol 


a aim ; make 


| the accomplishment of that fixed aim: that is Pel- 
manism. To train the mind, and the body as well 
so that the fixed aim is certain of attainment: that i 


To perfect this training in a way that is 
instead paintul 


Pelmanism. 
oi a 


almost a pastime 
hat is Pelmanism. 


a pleasure 
plodding : 

To train the eye so that it sees, the ear so that it 
hears, the mind so that it perceives, the perception so 
that it grasps, and the memory so that it retains—that 
is Pelmanism. ‘To exclude the extraneous, apply the 
pertinent, ignore the unessential and recognise the 
realities of self and situation—that is Pelmanism. 

That Pelmanism IS all these things 
Pelman students prove. 


the records of 


contained in 


| ee 
s about 


The testimony of of them 1 
“Mind and Memory,” the 32-page book 
Pelmanism which can be had 


by any reader of this journal. 


many 


ot /acl 


3 os ee £ rl 
Iree, by return of post 


Perhaps you wish for something—be it wider scope 
in life, surer personal happiness, individual 
direction, and less drift—even material advancement. 
Whatever your wish may be, think it over for a moment. 
If you have no wish—** make a wish,” as children say 
in the heyday of youth and happiness. Then, when 
you have either instantly expressed the wish which 
has been in your heart for years, or when you have 
thought out that new wish which would change life for 
you—then remember the definite distinction between 
‘** wishbone ”’ gnd ‘‘ backbone.” And grasp this simple 
instance: the first of the vertebrae in the backbone of 
fulfilment is to send for ‘* Mind and Memory.’ Write 
for it to-day to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


more 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Tye 105rH ANNUAL GENERAL Court of the Scottish Widows 
Fund Life Assurance Society was held on Tuesday, May $7, 
in the Society’s Office, Edinburgh, Mr. James A. Fleming, K.C., 
the Chairman of the Ordinary Court of Directors, presiding. 

The Chairman, after referring to the unavoidable absence of the 
Earl of Rosebery, the President, said that during 1918 the new 
business was not only much in excess of that for the previous 
year, but also greater than in any year since 1914, only part of 
which was affected by the war conditions. The directors desired 
to acknowledge very cordially the good work of the officials and 
agents throughout the country in securing this very satisfactory 
result. The new policies were 2,623 in number, assuring a 
total amount of £1,873,849, of which £144,500 was reassured 
with other offices, leaving a net total of £1,729,349, bringing 
in new premiums of £78,960 per annum in addition to single 
premiums amounting to £23,152. 

The death claims for the year were very favourable, when 
it was considered that they included a Jarge amount, viz., 
£133,000 of war claims, and yet the total amount, viz., about 
£1,174,000, was not only well within the amount anticipated 
and provided for aceording to the Society's valuation tables, 
but also less than in any other year since the war broke out. 
‘The figures he had mentioned included bonus additions, and it 
was interesting to note that under with-profit policies the Society 

maid on an average £1,496 for each £1,000 originally assured. 
The year’s claims were specially swollen by about £85,000 as 
the result of the severe epidemic of influenza and pneumonia. 

‘The total premiums for the year amounted to about £1,470,000, 
2s compared with £1,429,000 in the previous year, showing a 
retisfactory increa:e of £41,000. There wes a moderate increase 
in the gross interest income and in the corresponding gross 
rate of interest caleulated on the funds as they stood before 
adjustment in respect of depreciation, and that adjustment 
would in itself produce a considerable automatic inerease in 
the rate in the future. The net rate of interest, after deduction 
of income tax, was reduced in consequence of the further increese 
in the rate of tax of 6s. in the £ last year. This was one of the 
most serious questions affec.ing the work of life offices in general. 
A Royal Commission to deal with the whole question of income 
tax had been appointed, and the offices would take the oppor- 
tunity to lay their case before the Commission in the hope of 
securing some revision of a method of essessment which bore 
so heavily upon them. They could not but regard it as unfair 
that the offices, and through them their policyholders, should 
he taxed at the full nominal rate although the great bulk of 
the policyholders were individually liable to a much lower rate, 
and that no allowance whatever should be made for the heavy 
Jesses which the oftices had sustained through the war. 

The expenses of management and commission showed some 
increase for the past year, but the total rate of expenses stood 
#t the low figure of 10.46 per cent. on the premium income, 
or 6} per cent. on the total income of the Society. 

The Society's total income during the year amounted to 
£2,354,509 and its total ordinary outgo to £1,910,690, showing 
the very satisfactory surplus of £43,819 of income over 
outgoings. 

Bearing in mind that the Society was working under abnormal 
conditions owing to the war for nine-tenths of the quinquennium 
now past, the members would not be surprised to find that the 
war had made a heavy mark upon the results of that quin- 
quennium. The inevitable result of an unprecedentedly long 
and wasteful war wes a considerable rise in the rate of interest, 
which necessarily carried with it a corresponding fall in the 
market value of securities. On a fair and prudent valuation 
of the Society's assets there was a total depreciation of £1,171,500 
to be provided for. ‘That was in itself a large sum, but it repre- 
sented only 5 per cent. of the Society’s total funds. This 
depreciation had been dealt with by the absorption of the 
investment reserve fund of £500,000 created in 1917, and the 
balance of £671,500 had been written off through the revenue 
account for 1918, 

The next greatest item of war loss was that of claims arising 
from naval or military service. The total amount of these 
up to the end of last year was £671,000, and the corresponding 
net loss to the Society, after making allowance for the extra 
premiums received for war risk and the reserves held against 
the policies was, as nearly as they could estimate, £495,000, 

Another serious loss directly attributable to the war arose 
from the reduction in the net yield of interest on the funds in 
consequence of the greatly increased income tax, the total loss 
over the quinquennium being about £320,000. Adding together 
these three items of loss—depreciation, war claims and tax— 
the total was £1,986,500. 

The result of a preliminary calculation on what he might call 
# peace-time basis was to bring out a total liability of £21,382,000 
in round figures. The audited balance-sheet showed that, after 
meking full provision for depreciation, the funds on December 
3ist last amounted in round figures to £22,140,000, showing a 
balance of £758,000. If they added to the balance the amount 
of the war losses, it would be seen that had those war losses not 
been incurred, the quinquennium would have shown a surplus 
of about £2,745,000. That would have been considerably in 
excess of the actual surplus five years ago, and would have 
enabled them, apart from the war, to declare the same high rate 
of bonus that was actually declared for many years past and to 
have left a considerable emount to be added to the reserves or 
to have been carried forward. But the conditions during the 





aia. 
quinquennium were, unfortunately, abnormal to a de, 
without precedent, and must still be regarded as very far + 

- / rom 
being either normal or stable. 

In the judgment of the directors it would be ver 
to add to the Society’s liabilities by declaring a 
past quinquennium on the footing of the surplus that would be 
disclosed by valuation on a pre-war basis, making no Special 
provision for such contingencies as he had referred to, Ther 
had therefore decided to add to the reserves brought out 
valuation on a pre-war basis the sum of £700,000 as 
reserve for contingencies, and to carry forward the surplus the; 
remaining, namely, £58,720. That course would put the Society 
in a very strong position to meet any adverse factors jn i, 
future, whether known or unknown. 

The Society's existing statutes provided that the intermediate 
bonus for a new investigation period should not be at a 
rate than that actually declared for the past investi 
period, and accordingly the directors were not at preser 
position to declare any intermediate bonus. 

Beginning the new period as they did with full provision made 
for all the losses incurred up to December 31st, 1918, and with q 
special reserve for the contingencies of the future, they thought 
that it was proper and equitable that such intermediate bonys 
should be granted unless some adverse change of circumstances 
should arise ; and they were therefore applying to Parliament 
for the necessary powers. Subject to their being obtained they 
proposed to declare such intermediate bonuses as would be 
justified from time to time, and for the current year to fix the 
intermediate bonus at the old rate of 34s. per cent. per annum 
and in addition to pay a supplementary intermediate bonus in 
ease of claims under policies effected before the close of the past 
quinquennium, in order to protect their interests. 

The directors were sure that the members would share their 
satisfaction that the Society had come through this period of 
severe test financially unshaken, and that they were able to go 
forward, as they did, in a very strong position and with every 
confidence in the future prosperity of their great institution, 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the 
Report and Accounts. 

Sir Henry Cook said that as he entirely concurred with the 
course the directors proposed in their report he would content 
himself with formally seconding the motion. 

The Chairman declared the motion carried. 

Mr. R. Cockburn Millar, C.A., next moved that the vacancies 
in the direction be supplied by the election or re-olection of the 
following gentlemen recommended by the Extraordinary Court 
viz., as Vice-President, the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Strathmore and 
Kinghorne ; as extraordinary directors, Sir Thomas G. Glen. 
Coats, Bt., Sir Richard Lodge, LL.D., Sir Richard J. Graham, 
Bt., Brig.-General Archibald Stirling, of Keir; as ordinary 
directors, Lieut.-Colonel Lord George Scott, the Hon. Hew 
Hamilton Dalrymple, David Cowan, Esq., A. W. Robertson 
Durham, Esq., C.A., F.F.A. With the exception of Mr. Robert- 
son Durham, these gentlemen had all previously served the 
Society, and served it well. They, along with Mr. Robertson 
Durhem and the other directors, were all men of great ability, 
energy and courage, with sound judgment, wide experience, and 
absolute impartiality. The directors had acted with courage in 
time of great stress, and he felt sure that all the members of the 
Society would have greater confidence in it. They had put the 
Society on a good solid foundatior for the future, and he had no 
doubt that if they took advantage of the opportunities that lay 
before them in extending the membership of the Society they 
would not be long in making up for all the troubles they had hed 
to endure during these last few years. They would hive for 
some time to come a higher rate of interest, and he sincerely 
hoped that there would be some reasonable and just arrange- 
ments made in this metter of income tax which would relieve 
these life assurance companies of the burden that had been 
unfairly placed upon them ir the past. He hoped there would 
be a continued stream of new assurers to enable the Society to 
invest the money, and to get the benefit of those high rates of 
interest, and restore the bonus providing power to what it had 
been for so many years. He hed no doubt whatever that thet 
would be the ease, and he had great confidence, therefore, in 
moving that these gentlemen be appointed to the positions he 
had just enumerated. 

Major J. F. Fraser Tytler, D.S.O., said he had much pleasure 
in seconding the motion. The fact that these gentlemen had 
taken part in the management of the Society for the past five 
years—a management which, despite the great difficulties that 
had been met, had been so extremely satisfactory—was more 
than sufficient to recommend them for re-election at the present 
time. As for Mr. Robertson Durham, he was sure his great 
business experience and ability would make him a useful addition 
to the direction of the Society. (Applause.) 

The motion was duly carried. 

Mr. Robert Watson said that the proceedings would be very 
incomplete without the motion which he had been asked now 
to submit, and which was to this effect—that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to the directors, ordinary an¢ extraordinary, 
and the office bearers of the Society, for the manner in which 
they hed respectively discharged their duties during the past 
year. ‘The members were more or less familiar with the con- 
ditions under which business had been conducted during recent 
years, and when they thought of the magnitude of the funds of 
the Society, and the range and variety of its business interests, 
it was very difficult indeed to estimate the burden of respon- 
sibility that must have lain upon the shoulders of their directorate 
and managers. In addition to the normal business of the 
year, the directors had hal to deal with the quinquenntum 
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investigation—no light task at any time, but in such a time of 
unprecedented experience as they had been passing through, 
really & veritable magnum opus— which really must have made 
reat demands upon their capacities. Those who had to do 
sith investment business and with the oversight of securities 
knew what & delicate and anxious charge that had been, and he 
was sure the members were satisfied that in the work of the 
gation the directors and managers had given them services 
that had been of the very greatest value to the Society and 
must have meant no little anxiety for them. That they should 
have the wisdom and the courage to deal with the situation as 
they had done was, he thought, a fresh mark of their calibre, 
j one that would inspire confidence. It was, therefore, an 


investi 


an . - 
honour and @ pleasure to ask the cordial acceptance of this 
motion by the members. 

afr. R. K. Anderson said he wished very briefly to second the 


motion which had been SO well proposed by Mr. Watson, 
expressive Of the feelings of the policy-holders towards the 
directors on this occasion. As an old policy-holder for nearly 
thirty years in the Society, he would like to say that considering 
the outlook, political and industrial, he thought that the 
directors were to be congratulated on having adopted a very wise 
and prudent course in setting aside £700,000 towards possible 
contingencies, and those in charge of the Society's affairs were 
deserving of the gratitude of the members for the way they had 
et a very difficult situation. 
The motion was passed unanimously. 
The Chairman, on behalf of his brother directors and office- 4 
bearers of the Society, thanked the members very heartily 
indeed for the way in which they had received the motion. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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BELGIUM UNDER 
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By BRAND WHITLOCK, American Minister to Belgium. 
In Two Vols. 25s. net. 
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diplomatists have lately published accounts of their experi- 
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CASSELL’S NEW BOOKS 


A distinguished Novelist who 
pas read the MS. of May Sinclair’s New Book writes :— 
"Tn its restraint, its austerity, its jewelled style it compares 
with Charlotte Bronté’s ‘Villette,’ and is, to my thinking, 
— the greater book of the two.” 


NOW READY. 
MARY OLIVIER: A Life 
7s, net. By MAY SINCLAIR 


A woman's life, her thoughts, sensations and emotions, 
directly presented, without artificial narrative or analysis, 
without autobiography. — ao 

the main interest lies in Mary Olivier’s search for Reality, 
her relations with her mother, father, and three brothers, and 
her final passage from the bondage of infancy, the conflicts of 
childhood and adolescence, and disenchantments (and other 
drawbacks) of maturity, to the freedom, peace, and happiness of 
middle age. ‘ , 

The period covered is from 1865, when Mary is two years old, 
to 1910, when she is forty-seven. 


THE GOLDEN SNARE 
py JAMES OLIVER 


7s. net. CURWOOD 


A new novel by the author of “ The Son of Kazan,’ dealing 
with the strenuous life of the Canadian Arctic. It is a story 
ef breathless excitement, which is not only thrilling but in- 
tensely interesting. The writer has given us one of his very 
best books. It is a veritable triumph of the story-teller’s art. 


SNAKE-BITE 
By ROBERT HICHENS 
7s, net. 


“ Snake-Bite,’’ which is one of the principal stories in a book 
of little novels, is among the finest romances of the desert that 
has come from the pen of Mr. Hichens. 


THE FOREST FIRE 
by E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


7s, net. 

“They will please tremendously all who are devotional and 
sentimental. But they will assuredly displease very acutely 
those for whom they were not written. Coarse, rough men will 























aot understand their beauties,’’ writes the Daily Herald. 


“Mr. Temple Thurston has many of the gifts of a story-teller. | 


He always writes well. ‘The Forest Fire’ is clever and well 
written.”—Ladies Field. 
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7s. net. By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


The Sea-Hounds are the destroyers and mystery ships 


SEA-HOUNDS of the war. 
By Lieut. LEWIS FREEMAN, B.N.V.R. 


Illustrated. 6s. net. 

“It speaks volumes for the author’s literary skill . . . the 
Stories grip and thrill the reader. Information comes straight 
from the beanie head. ‘The author has lived with the men 
who have made history, and in most cases the actors tell the 
Story in their own words,”’ writes the Dundee Advertiser. 

Please write for prospectus of new books, stating subjects desired. 
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A NOVEL BY SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Home and the World. 
A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 
8vo. 46s. net. 

The Observer :—* There is alimpid beauty, a transparent sim- 
plicity of heart, about this novel which reminds one now of 
those French stories which are written definitely for the family, 
now of such an aythor as Mrs. Ewing or Miss Yonge. ‘Tagote, 
however, is a real lyric poet, and in his prose he shows the 
signs of his genius.” 





NEW WORKS BY ERNEST POOLE, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Harbour,” etc. 


The Dark People: Russia's Crisis 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


The Village: russian Impressions. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Problems of National Education. 
By TWELVE SCOTTISH EDUCATIONISTS. With Pre- 
fatory Note by the Right Hon. ROBERT MUNRO, K.C., 
M.P., Secretary for Scotland. Edited by JOHN CLARKE 
8vo. 12s. net. 


Wesley the Anglican. 
By DAVID BAINES-GRIFFITHS, M.A Minister of 
Edgehill Church, New York. Crown 8yo. 4s. 64. net. 

The Second Period of 

Quakerism. 

By WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE, B.A., LU.B., President 
of the Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly Oak, near Birming- 
ham. With Introduction by RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., 
D.Litt. 8vo. 15s. net. 





The Intuitive Basis of 
Knowledge, 


An Epistemological Inquiry. By Professor N. O. VOSSKY 
Authorized Translation by NATHALIE A. DUDDING- 
TON, M.A. With a Preface by Professor G. DAWES 
HICKS. 8vo. 16s. net. 
SIXTH IMPRESSION. 
Creative Evolution. 


By HENRI BERGSON. Authorized Translation by 
ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Commonwealth 


Leading Contents for June. 
THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES, 
FINANCE AND REPARATION. 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH. 
THE MILITARY EFFORT OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 
RUSSIA'S REVOLT AGAINST BOLSHEVISM, 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
INDIAN POLITICS. 
Also Articles from ‘‘ Canada,” “‘ Australia,” ‘‘ South Africa,’ 
; “New Zealand.” 
Price 2s. 6d. per copy, or Ios. per annum, post free to any 
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CHURC AN STATE. 
A VINDICATION OF ENGLISH ERASTIANISM 
By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY., 
Reprinted from the Spectator, with an Introduction by THE BISHOP OF 
CARLISLE on THE ERASTIANISM OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
PRICE SIXPENCE NET, by Post 744. 
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A NEW HUMORIST 


The reading-public is crying aloud for humour, just as the ancient (whose name we 
forget, and the only reference book at our elbow is a volume of Chatterbox for 
1907) did in history for his lost legions. A new humorist has been discovered 
in the person of W. A. Darlington. His appearance synchronises with the League of 
Nations. His first book has just been published with remarkable success. 


ALF’S BUTTON 


The main idea is a stroke of genius. For centuries Aladdin’s Lamp has been lost. 
In the recent scarcity of metal it comes to light, is melted down and finally becomes 
the second button on the tunic of Private Alf Higgins. Polishing his buttons for 
parade, Alf is confronted by a hideous and terrifying Slave of the Button. 
Thereafter the two Cockney heroes, Alf Higgins and his pal Bill Grant, have the 
time of their lives. “ Alf’s Button” is a book of laughter from first page to last, 
It is six shillings, and selling. 


THRO’ A YORKSHIRE WINDOW 


A new book by the author of “Windyridge” (W. Riley). Every page breathes of 
the Yorkshire Dales. It is a book of fragrant breezes and strong sunshine. With 


sixteen illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WIFE WHO CAME ALIVE 


Mr. William Caine has wit, and he tells a good story with many smiles in it and 
much capital characterisation. It is probably the best book he has written. It has 
been praised by many papers, including Truth, The Morning Post, The Westminster 
Gazette, The Pall Mall Gazette, to quote only a few. 6s. net everywhere. 


A PAIR OF VAGABONDS 


Being the unconventional adventures of two girls. By Aimie Bond, author of that 
striking success “An Airman’s Wife.” Mrs. Bond writes with a racy liveliness all 
her own with those little human touches that made “An Airman’s Wife” so great 


a success. 6s. net. 


“Q” BOAT ADVENTURES;A PELICAN’S TALE 


Ti tirri h in British N i _ | A book of memories of Bohemian London that everyone 
he most stirring chapter in British Naval History. | sending anf praising. By F. Mi. Boyd. Fell of 


By Lieut.-Com. H. Auten, the famous * Q~ Boat V.C. | good stories of the great days of the Pelican Club. 
With unique illustrations Sixteenth thousand. 6s. net. | Illustrated. 15s. net. 


STATION “X” 'POLAND 


A thrilling novel that has been likened to the work Her Peoples, History, Industries, Finance, Science, 
of Jules Verne and H. G. Wells. It is by a new writer, Literature, Art and Social Development. A  vade 
G. M. Winsor. First edition of 5,000 copies nearly mecum now that the Austrians have the Allies’ terms. 


exhausted, 6s, net. 6s. net. 
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